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Round Section Boxes.—Mr. G. B. 
Lewis has sent us a honey rack of 
| Round Section Boxes, made of berry- 
| box material. They are placed in our 
museum; and we await a trial and 
report after using them. Mr. Lewis 
gives the following description : 





If these sections are practicable, I 
claim many advantages over any 
| other, much less work to make them, 
can get 3 or 4from the same timber 
that makes one of the others, weigh 
only one-third as much, consequently 
two-thirds less freight. Of course, 
they are to be shipped in the flat. 
They can be put together as fast as 
the dovetailed sections. For these 
samples we took dry basswood and 
wet them in cold water and bent them 
around a frame. Although made of 
thin material they are much stronger 
than any other section. They can be 
|thrown into a heap promiscuously 
| and shoveled with a scoop shovel and 
not brake them. They can be made 
and sojd for $3 per 1,000, with a good 
| profit. It will necessitate changes in 
| 10nev racks, cases, etc., to use them. 
| But if they are better and cheaper, 
| they will come into use. 











| > We have received the “ Prize 
| List” of the East Northumberland 
| Agricultural Society, with very liberal 
| premiums for bee and honey exhibits. 

We are sorry to say that there is 
| nothing about it to show ingwhat part 
\of the World it is located. This 
| illustrates the error of not putting the 

state, province or country upon every- 
| thing. The “ Bay of Quinte” Bee- 
Keepers’ Association issufes the List, 
which is so liberal as to be worthy 
of much commendation. 











| g@ Just as we go to press we learn 
with regret that Mr. G. M. Doolittle 


73 | is sick ; threatened with brain fever. 








Bingham’s Smoker.—We have re- 
ceived one of these as they are to be 
made for the coming season. Mr. 
Bingham takes considerable pride in 
his work, and hence everything that 
he does is well done. He constantly 
improves that important implement 
—the smoker—in every way that his 
ingenuity can suggest. He describes 
theimprovements made in this smoker 
thus: 


‘* While I have not made an abso- 
lutely water and mouse-proof smoker 
I have made a water-proof valve and 
corners that will not readily soak out 
the nails, if it gets wet. Mice will not 
touch the corners or valve. The joint- 
lining is waterproof, and will not 
stretch if it gets wet, nor will the 
valve wrinkle up. The bellows is 
absolutely linen-proof, as you will see. 
All but the smallest size is thus made.” 


«> Mr. James B. Mason, of Mechan- 
ic Falls, Maine, sends us a few sam- 
ples of sections which he obtained of 
aman in Doon, Ontario, by the name 
of McKenzie, having seen his adver- 
tisement of “hives, section frames, 
etc., of superior pine lumber” cheap. 
We are glad to say the advertisement 
was notin the BEE JOURNAL. Mr. 
Mason says with freight and duty they 
cost him DOUBLE the amount adver- 
tised, and when received he madea 
bonfire of them. They are of all 
lengths and thicknesses, and the 
roughest that it is possible to imagine. 
We donot wonder at their being con- 
signed to the flames. That is the only 
thing they were fit for—but it must 
have been dear kindling wood. It 
would be impossible to use them for 
comb honey; it is but another phase 
of fraudulent dealing. 


—————_ + << + 


Examine the Date following your 
name on the wrapper label of this 
paper; it indicates the end of the 
month to which you have paid your 
subscription on the BEE JoURNAL. 
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Present Indications. 





Bee-keepers all over the country are 
now confidently expecting a good 
crop of honey for the present year. 
Every indication now points to that 
result, and we have no doubt but that 
the yield may yet surprise even the 
most sanguine with its magnitude. 
The Semi-Tropic California remarks 
as follows : 

The present outlook is fair for a 
good honey season ; still the time at 
which the season can be prognosticated 
with any degree of certainty has not 
yet arrived. Our bee-men, however, 
express more confidence in the 
promises for the present than they did 
at this time last year. Nothing but 
good news reaches us from all bee 
ee. and we earnestly hope that 
this industry will be doubly profitable 
the coming season. 

Colton Semi-Tropic gives vent to its 
enthusiasm in the following item : 

Our bee-men are jubilant and are 
confident of having heavy yields this 
season. The bees are reported to be 
in excellent condition and have stood 
the winter well. The laterains insure 
plenty of food. and _ everything 

romises we shall have an enormous 
ot of honey stored during the sum- 
mer season. 

The sagacious bee-keeper will now 
provide early for the coming honey 
flow, and be ready with his ‘*‘ tub right 
side up ” tocatch all that comes to his 
door. The sloven, slow-coach, and 
_ old fogy will not be ready, and in the 

fall will make wry faces over their 
luck, and be all ready for the dismal 
quarters provided in the prison of 
** blasted hopes,” long before Decem- 
ber’s wintry storms shall visit the 
earth. 


One-Piece Sections. 








On page 140, Mr. Stocking asked 
what Mr. Forncrook’s patent covered. 
We replied that Mr. F. claimed that 
it covered all one-piece sections and 
the machine for their manufacture. 
Mr. Lewis objects tothis and sends a 
letter containing the following ex- 
tracts from the Patent Examiner’s 
decision : 


The device in controversy, as_ will 
appear from -a consideration of the 
issue defined, is a sectional trans- 
versely grooved blankin_ single piece, 
having two features which render it 
available as a honey frame, viz., the 
longitudinal — groove for starting 
the comb, and the side insets for the 
entrance of the bees. The box blank 
without these two _ distinguishing 
features is admitted old, and is shown 
by the patentto H. W. Hutchins, 
eited in the record by the Primary 
Examiner. 





Mr. Lewis also sent us the Patent 
Office drawings of the Hutchins’ box 
described by the Examiner. This is 
the same that was mentioned in Glean- 
ings for Feb., and quoted by Mr. 
Byron Walker inthe BEE JOURNAL 
for March 1, page 136. 

Mr. Stocking inquired if the Lewis 
one-piece section was an infringment’‘ 
of the Forncrook patent, and de- 
sired its description, which we gave on 
page 128. We replied that we could 
not say whether it was an infringe- 
ment or not. Mr. Lewis now writes 
us as follows: 

I did not know until ge reply to 
Mr. Stocking that Mr. F. claimed to 
cover all one-piece sections, and all 
machines that make them. I sup- 
posed he only had reference to mak- 
ing hissection and using his machine. 
Mr. F.’s patent claims and descrip- 
tion are perfectly plain and show just 
what he has. Any section not made 
like that, is no infringement; at least 
so say some of the best Patent At- 
torneys in the country. 

We suppose the matter of infringe- 
ment is a legal one, and hence we 
stated that we did not} know, when 
questioned on that point. We an- 
swered the queries propounded to the 
BEE JOURNAL, by stating what was 
“claimed” by the patentee. The 
only interest we, or our readers, have 
in the controversy is to know what is 
claimed, and with this explanation we 
hope all will be satisfied to leave the 
matter for time, law, or something 
else to decide. 














MISCELLANEOUS. 





Ekes and Nadirs.—In correspond- 
ence from Europe, these words are 
often met with, andas many may not 
understand them, we give the follow- 
ing explanation from Mr. Pettigrew’s 
‘* Handy Book on Bees: ” 


Can bees be prevented from swarm- 
ing? Yes, by the use of ekes; and 
what are*these? Additions or en- 
largements froin below—that is tosay, 
eked or lengthened. Hives are eked 
by riddle rims, or hoops made of four 
or five rolls of straw of the same 
description as those in a straw hive, 
the same width as the hives raised by 
them. These ekes are fastened to the 
hives by nails or staples going into 
both, and the junctions covered with 
anv kind of cement or paste. 

But eking hives does not always 





pores’ their bees from swarming ? 
ot always, but in ninety-nine cases 


out of a hundred it does. In some 
hot seasons, and on rare occasions, 
bees have been known to square the 
ends of the combs before their hives 
were quite full, andswarm. This so 
seldom happens that it may be con- 
sidered exceptional, and out of the 
usual run of events. When our hives 
are timely eked We have never the 
shadow of afear that they will send 
off swarms. When ekes are used 
cross sticks must be put into them at 
the highest parts, so that the combs 
—_ be fastened. 

Nadirs are the opposite of supers. 
Nadirs go beneath bee hives, and 
supers above them. If a hive which 
we wish to keep for stock becomes 
heavy in July we placea nadir be- 
neath it—that is to say, we lift it off 
its board, place a hive with cross 
sticks anda large crown hole on the 
board, then place the full hive on the 
empty one, pin the two together, and 
cement the junction. The bees are 
soon found hanging in a large cluster 
like a swarm through the crown hole 
ofthe nadir. New combs are speedily 
built from the upper hive through the 
crown hole down to the board, and in 
process of time the nadir is filled with 
combs and brood, almost all the honey 
going to the upper story. At the end 
of the season the top one is taken off 
for honey, and its bees driven into the 
bottom hive, which is kept for stock. 

Nadirs are most useful for early 
swarms that become heavy before the 
end of the season. By placing nadirs 
beneath them both honey and stock 
hives may be obtained. 

One year our earliest swarm was 
taken off about the 10th of May. By 
the end of four weeks it was full, and 
nearly ready for swarming. Instead 
of taking off a virgin swarm we 
placed it onanadir. Atthe end of 
the season we found that it weighed 
70 lbs. All the bees were driven be- 
low, and the top one taken. It weighed 
50 lbs., and the nadir 20 lbs. We thus 


-. oe nearly 30 ibs. of honey, anda stock 
) 


ive from a swarm of May. A few 
pounds of refuse honey were given to 
the nadir, which was a strong colony 


. |in thespring following. 





Spring Dwindling.—W. M. Kellogg 
remarks as follows on this subject in 
the Prairie Farmer : 


The time will soon be here when 
bees will have to be taken out of the 
cellar, as generally the weather gets 
too warm for them to be kept quiet 
any longer than about the last week 
in March, though one Season_I knew 
itto be as late as April 15. But itis 
better to keep them in as long as pos- 
sible without their becoming uneasy, 
by cooling the cellar or bee-house, or 
opening doors and windows at night, 
closing them early in the morning. 

Many times we are obliged to carry 
bees out owing to a continued warm 
spell of weather, in the middle or 
latter part of March. This may con- 
tinue for several days, perhaps 4 
couple of weeks. Maple buds will 
start, the bees get a little pollen, 
enough at least to start brood rearing 
in full vigor, which the bees endeavor 
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to cover by expanding the cluster. 
Now comes a cold wave sweeping 
over the country, very likely bobbing 
the thermometer down to freezing ; 
the bees have to cluster compactly to 
keep from chilling to death, and leav- 
ing a large share of the new tender 
brood to perish with cold. All these 
young bees that should have been 
saved to keep the old stock strong are 
lost, leaving the colony in worse con- 
dition than if they had started on 
brood at all, for old bees die very fast 
in the spring ; during the winter they 
lie dormant and very few die during 
those months. But when warm 
weather comes to quicken the bees 
into active life and work, the old ones 
drop very fast, and unless young bees 
are raised to fill their places the 
colony will dwindle and become weak. 
Such colonies have to be nursed pretty 
carefully if they are going to be got- 
ten up rene enough to be of any 
profit to the bee-keeper during the 
season, for it is the colonies that are 
“chock full”? of bees when the honey 
flow comes thatare going to get us the 
best yield of honey. 

Most colonies begin to rear brood 
in the cellar in February, more so 
than those out of doors, the tempera- 
ture being more even and higher, 
making the chances for spring dwind- 
ling much stronger than those colonies 
wintered out doors, which have ex- 
tended their brood as far as they 
could keep it warm. The bees in the 
cellar having had a warmer place, 
have spread their brood farther ac- 
cordingly, and when placed on their 
summer stands are not in fit condi- 
tion to withstand sudden changes of 
temperature, like a man who has been 
housed up for weeks. Hence we see 
‘that something ought to be done to 
help retain heat in the hive. With 
our common hives made of inch boards 
itis a good practice in the fall to con- 
fine the bees in the center of the hive, 
giving them well filled sealed frames 
of comb honey, judging of the amonnt 
needed by the number of spaces oc- 
cupied by the bees on a cool morning; 
place a division board down each 
side close to the outside combs, cover 
the frames with a good quilt of duck 
or burlap with a stick or two on top of 
the frames so the bees can go over the 
top of them, and fill the cap of the 
hive and down both sides of the divis- 
lon boards with clean, dry oat chaff, 
or straw if thé chaff cannot be had. 

If you did not do this last fall, do it 
now when you take the bees out, and 
thus save very much if not all of the 
Spring dwindling, and a consequent 
loss of honey by and by. Very often 
the hives and combs come out of the 
cellar — damp, which is another 
cause of chilled bees, which the straw 
packing will absorb and carry off. 





Healthfulness of Honey.—The Texas 
Agricultural Journal delivers itself of 
the following : 

“Tf the people were properly im- 
ressed with the facts in regard to the 
ealthfulness, economy and delicious 

comfort of the daily use of honey, 
there would be nothing heard of over 
stocked markets. ; 


Should Fruit-Growers Encourage 
Bee-Keeping !—Mr. R. Sherfy, at the 
recent Pennsylvania State FruitGrow- 
ers’ Association gave a lecture from 
which we extract the following : 


Almost simultaneously with fruit- 
growing [associated bee-keeping, not, 
however, without doubt as to its pro- 
priety from what I had previously 
read. Believing, however, that our 
All-wise Creator made all things fora 
useful puspose,I at once concluded 
to investigate the question of fruit 
and bees. The first fact that we 
notice is the love the bee has for the 
nectar and pollen of all kinds of fruit 
blossoms ; its assiduous visits, crawl- 
ing over stigma and anthers, dipping 
in here and there for nectar, patting 
the pollen upon the thighs —— 
swiftly from blossom to blossom, 
carrying pollen from anthers tostigma, 
and never visiting but one kind of 
blossoms on the same raid. 


Are these assiduous visits intended 
to benefit the bee, or is it not one of 
the great designs to bring about fruit- 
fulness? Isnot this little insect fill- 
ing a place for the benefit of man, 
both in fruitfulness and in the in- 
crease of the colony, to assist in gath- 
ering a richer harvest in midsummer ? 
We do not claim that the bee is the 
only agent to assist in fertilization ; 
there are many other agencies. There 
are two facts that we have noticed, 
viz: Thata bee will never visit an 
open blossom that has been injured 
by frost or cold ; and that fruit never 
fails to set well where bees have reaped 
a rich harvest from the blossoms. 


After fruit blooming the bees turn 
their attention to other fields of pas- 
turage until the fruit matures or rots. 
Here is where many fruit-growers 
complain. The cry is ‘‘the bees are 
eating my peaches, plums or grapes,” 
as the case may be, and in one sense 
they are right. Countless numbers 
are ‘‘diving” into the fruit—and 
here we investigate. Hale’s early 
peaches are swarming full, fruit not 
ripe but rotting. Every bee stops 
short at a rotten spot. Remove every 
peach that is not sound ; the bees ryn 
over the balance of the fruit in a wild 
and apparently frantic manner, then 
off to another tree they go and alight 
upon the first defect they find. Early 

ork comes in, fruit sound, no bees 
about ; we pick for distant market; in 
two or three days some are quite ripe ; 
the bees are feasting upon them ; we 
take off all unsound ones as before, 


gnd the bees hunt frantically, never 


stopping to gnaw or make an en- 
trance, but off to another tree they 
go. Several years ago, when the new 
very early varieties of peaches first 
ripened on my grounds, I had a very 
decided test with the bees on two early 
Alexander trees. I took off all ap- 

arently defective fruit. The bees 
had no other resort; they carefully 
examined every peach left, never 
stopping except where the skin was 
broken. Although I had some trouble 
in saving the fruit of this variety, I 
failed to detect a bee teara solidskin. 
The tenderness of the rind and slight 





disposition to rot, coupled with the 





depredations of other insects, were 
the first causes that gave me trouble 
with this variety. 

Bees have eaten my grapes, but not 
in every season. Those seasons were 
not confined to scarcity of bee pas- 
turage, nor the kind of bee, Italian, 
hybrid, black or German. I observed 
the same manner of seeking broken 
places in the skin of the grape as in 
the peach. Ihave never yet seena 
bee sit sparrow-like upon any kind of 
fruit and tear a solid rind. lam con- 
vinced that ripe fruit, that the bees 
are sofond of, should have been dis- 
posed of in some manner before the 
ee that day’s sun. Grape skins 
that bees have emptied of the pulp 
are nearly all slit from end to end. 
If the bees slit the grape skins, why 
do they make a circular entrance into 
the peach? If they tear the grape, 
why do they not go at it at once, in- 
stead of running frantically ‘over it ? 
I have found when the bees were busy 
at the grades that most bunches had 
fermented berries distributed through 
them, which indicates unsoundness 
a some cause in the skin of the 

ruit. 





The Uses of Honey.—Mr.C. F. Muth 
writes as follows to the Patron’s Guide 
of Boyd’s Station, Ky. 


To show to what extent honey is 
used for manufacturing purposes, m 
sales during 2 weeks in October, 1881, 
amounted to 22,000 lbs. Ret 
eight (or 29) barrels (520 lbs. in a bbl.) 
of it were used for manufacturin 
purposes, principally by bakers an 
tobacconists. These latter find quite 
a profitable sweetening in honey and 
promise to be great customers for 
our produce in the very near future. 

Our retail trade for table honey was 
rather slow for the last two months ; 
but our sales by the barrel, to manu- 
facturers, has kept one of our wagons 
busy most of the time. 

Trade changes in all branches of 
business. And it is interesting to 
every bee-keeper to notice the change 
which has taken place in the honey 
trade. Itis not long since when we 
could hardly convince our customers 
that the extracted article was pure 
honey. The next obstacle was its 
granulation. The | peepee ry honey 
would besuspicioned and sold for less 
than honey in its*liquid state. This 
was made use of by eastern and west- 
ern adulterators ; as, viz., the country 
was overrun with beautiful glass jars 
filled with glucose (which would not 
granulate) in the middle of which was 
a piece of comb honey. These adulter- 
ators did and do now a flurishing bus- 
iness, but this branch of their busi- 
ness is entirely used up. Consumers, 
now, prefer the granulated honey and 
I saw an article not long since, that 
glucose manufacturers have almost. 
accomplished making glucose which 
will granulate. So you see that these 
infernal adulterators try their best to 
keep up with honest men. 





«> Articles for publication must be 
written on a separate piece of paper 
from items of business. 
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Read before the Northeastern Convention. 
Dysentery, Its Causes, and Prevention. 





CHAS. DADANT. 





Dr. Angelo Dubini, an eminent 
oe 4: of Milan, Italy, and learned 

ee-keeper, contests that the term 
dysentery be accurate, to designate 
the disease, which is the subject of 
this article. Ina book, L’ Ape, pub- 
lished in 1881, he uses the term 
diarrhea. In fact, if we consult 
Webster’s unabridged dictionary, we 
find that dysentery means inflamma- 
tion of the rectum, or colon, attended 
with griping pains, constant desire to 
evacuate the bowels, and discharges 
of mucus and blood; while diarrhea 
means a morbidly frequent evacua- 
tion of the intestines; a relax ; a flux. 

Such definitions show pertinately 
that the word diarrhea applies more 
accurately to the symptoms of this 
disease, than the term dysentery. 

But is really the affection in ques- 
tion a malady? If we give, at even- 
ing, toa colony of bees some syrup, 
made with one or two — of honey 
dissolved in a quart of water, on the 
following morning, if warm, we will 
see the bees flying out to void their 
intestines. They will shed liquid 
drops allaround of a matter as colored 
as the honey contained in the syrup 
given the day before, yet we cannot 
say that these bees have the diarrhea ; 
for this discharge will be natural, 
although more copious than usual. 
But this abundance will be the result 
of the unusual quantity of water ab- 
sorbed with the honey. 

If, instead of diluted honey, such as 
white honey is in sealed combs, orif 
we give thick syrup, made with the 
granulated sugar, it will be impossible 
on the following morning to notice 
the least discharge of excremental 
matter ; for the reason that the honey, 
or the sugar syrup given, being ab- 
solutely pure, has left very little, if 
any, residues in the intestines. 

Let us suppose that, in both cases, 
we shut up the bees, after giving the 
food. The colony with pure honey 
will support. without great suffering, 
a seclusion of a whole week; or if fed 
with sugar syrup it will suffer even 
less ; while the bees fed with diluted 
honey will suffer from the first day ; 
and their sufferings will increase 
every day on account of the overload 
of their bowels, which is increased by 
the necessity for the bees to eat a 
great quantity of a meagre food, in 
which they can barely find a sufficient 
support. Then. some bees, unable to 
stand the overload of their bowels, 
will perish ; while some will regret- 
fully relieve their intestines in be- 
smearing their combs and the other 
bees. 

If we give those bees a chance to 
fly, during a warm day, those not too 
much weakened by their sufferings, 
and which were not soiled by their 


sisters, will become again lively and 
active, ready to resume their daily 
work. 

From the above we can truly say 
that the word malady cannot apply to 
such acondition. Itis an accidental 
suffering which ceases as soon as the 
cause disappears. 

Now that we know what happens 
in a colony, in which we have in- 
tentionally produced the diarrhea, it 
isan easy task to find thecauses which 
produce such suffering in the colonies 
during winter. ‘These causes are 
multiple. 

1. Bad honey. Sometimes the honey 
gathered in July ferments before win- 
ter. Its particles of sugar, on ac- 
count of their affinity for each other, 
have united, to form granulations, 
freeing the water which was com- 
bined with them. This water then 
has fermented and bursted open the 
cells of the combs. The bees in suck- 
ing this honey have suffered by the 
fermentation and by the large amount 
of water that they have absorbed, to 
draw from this water the — small 
quantity of honey that it contained, 
while the bulk of honey, hardened in 
the cells, could not be used. Such 
effect is often seenin linden honey. 

Unsealed honey although ripened is 
also acause of diarrhea; for, honey 
being hygrometric, absorbs moisture, 
sometimes to such an extentas to 
drop from the cells. 

At best honey is unwholesome for 
winter when it contains too much 
mellose, or uncrystallizable matter, 
as honey dew; honey from heath, 
which is gathered in several countries 
of Europe, and probably also honey 
from the very last flowers of the sea- 
son. 

2. A second cause of diarrhea is an 
insufficient population to warm the 
hive, then the dampness, generated 
by bees, is condensed around the 
group, and besides eating too much 
honey, this food contains an unusually 
great quantity of water. 

3. A third cause of diarrhea is an 
excessive and proiongated cold, then 
the bees, to raise the temperature of 
their hive, eat more, and overload 
their bowels with feces. It is for that 
reason that a colony placed in a cellar, 
where the temperature is maintained 
at about 45°, can remain healthy for 
six months and more. 

4. At lasta too long seclusion ina 
place either too cold or too variable; 
this variation, in the temperature be- 
ing insufficient to give to the bees the 
chance of flying outside. 

None of the causes that I have 
described would injure the bees, if 
they were able to fly out and empty 
their bowels as soon as they experi- 
ence the need of it. 

To this day, the winter is very 
mild ; our bees can enjoy a good flight 


yet noticed in our apiary a single drop 
of ‘the foul matter, which they drip 
around their hives after a few days of 
cold weather. 

_ To sumup: To prevent diarrhea, 
it is necessary tosee whether all the 
honey is sealed; and if the beesare 
left on their summer stands, they 





need space according to their number, 


every week at least, and we have not|1 





so as to make them able to warm it. 
It is necessary to cover the top of the 
frames with some matter that absorbs 
moisture; it is also necessary to sur- 
round the hive with some straw or 
other warm material, and after a few 
weeks of protracted cold when the 
temperature rises to about 45° in the 
shade, it is well to awaken the bees by 
some jarring, soas to compel them to 
profit by the opportunity which is 
offered to enjoy a good flight and 
void their intestines. 

If the bees are wintered in a cellar 
or a special repository, itis as neces- 
sary to avoid the rising as the lower- 
ing of the temperature far from 45°, 
If the cellar is too warm open the 
windows at night, if the nights are 
cold. Ifthe nights are warmer than 
45°, procure some ice and put it in the 
cellar to melt. 

If the temperature is under 45°, 
shut up all the openings; then, if the 
colonies are numerous, they will 
warm the cellar; of course I suppose 
that the repository is proportionate to 
= quantity of bees to be wintered in 
i 


Ihave never used a stove to warm 
my bees, and would not like to be 
compelled to use such an implement. 

Hamilton, Ill. 





read before the N. E. Convention. 


Wintering and Dysentery. 





N. N. BETSINGER. 





Mr. President, may it please your 
honor, Brother Bee-Keepers with 
both profit and pleasure, be it unto 
you, to listen for a few moments upon 


the subject I have chosen, on which to . 


give you the great light, and that 
light which is just now beginning to 
draw upon us, is, ‘‘ How shall we 
maintain the health and strength of 
our bees during the long rest in vege- 
tation, herein our northern latitude,” 
on every hand we are informed. ‘1 
am done with bee-keeping, the win- 
ters are too severe for us.” 

‘Thousands have theorized, and a 
few (seemingly at first) to give a little 
_ of light, to escape another such a 
calamity asthe most of us the past 
winter had the misfortune to witness, 
in which many are, and will be mis- 
led with such pet theories. 

Not that I think all will fail, for 
judging from the mildness of this 
winter thus far, almost any plan will 
succeed admirably ; especially those 
left on their summer stands, but the 
great mystery is, why do bees with 
the same plan of preparing them, 
winter perfectly one season and the 
next almost all die entirely ? ; 

Some say they have been breeding 
too much, others say too old bees. or 
that they ate too much pollen, or the 
10ney was poor. Nota few hold if 
they could fly every six weeks, perfect 
health would be maintained. Now it 


has been a great puzzle to me why 
this diversity of opinion, until of late, 
Iam able to reconcile it all; the plan 
wintering in nearly every case has 
been imperfect. 

However, as I propose to tell you 
the main and only cause of dysentery, 
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I will not dwell long on repeated theo- 
ries. Iknow some of you are already 
beginning to smile and are saying 
within yourselves, another theory is 
to be added to our list. But I say unto 

ou, I shall do what has never yet 

een done to this subject, and that is, 
prove every statement I make upon 
this question. 

First, let me enquire, is there any 
one present who can detect (if any 
the difference between honey gathere 
in 1879 and that of 1880, both being 
from the same kind of flowers, if not, 
be it then conceded, there is no differ- 
ence, no matter what season it is 
gathered, and to the bee, when prop- 
erly sealed, honey is honey, and no 
worker bee during her life, can con- 
sume more than seven grains thereof. 
The calculation is that a swarm of 
bees will average in November, not 
far from 15,000 bees, none of which 
will survive after consuming about 15 
Ibs. of honey. The quantity of honey 
taken into a bee’s stomach at any one 
time, is very minute, and that of pol- 
len, is much less, both of which are 
only consumed to supply the body 
with heat, while the cluster is in its 
semi-dormant state. A farmer houses 
his stock to save feed, but not so with 
the bee-keeper, for he is obliged to 
give his bees protection in order to 
save life, and when the conditions of 
the latter are perfect, the object of 
the former is obtained, but where 
such is insufficient, the bees find it 
necessary to consume food to prevent 
the cluster from becoming entirely 
dormant, the stomach in such cases is 
used as an organ for generating heat, 
and the body must sooner or later fall 
a victim to dysentery. I claim (and 
shall give positive proof) where the 
atmosphere is congenial to the cluster, 
and they have access to and full con- 
trol of the entrance of the hive, that 
under no circumstances whatever, 
will they discharge their excrement 
in a liquid state. 

Well may you ask whose apiary is 
free from this most dreaded disease, 
which is brought about only by over- 
consumption of honey and pollen, 
chiefly the former. Let us reason to- 
gether, therefore, and see if the posi- 
tion I have taken is correct. 

The standard amount of honey for 
a colony on which to winter, if I mis- 
take not, is about 25 lbs., and in poor 
Seasons, when the extractor is used ex- 
clusively, a large amount of our bees 
are allowed to go into winter quarters 
with not to exceed 15lbs.,and in nearly 
every instance, when such is consumed 
before the first of April, it has been 
Supposed by many they died of dysen- 
tery, caused by starvation, which I 
consider perfectly absurd, for did 
they not consume their allotted 
amount.. Was it not then their time 
todie ? Still we find bees dying with 
dysentery, leaving from 1 to 15 Ibs., 
yes, apparently nearly all of their 

oney, how is it, with such, is it not 
true, with you men of experience. 
when hives are filled solid with sealea 
combs, that the space between them, 
1s greatly contracted, often caused by 
the superseding of queens, late in the 
season, thus diminis 4 bo quantity 
of bees in each space, though it may 





have the appearance of a good colony, 
while the fact is the reverse. Wh 
then should they consume much 
honey, for they seldom survive the 
first half of the winter, but we often 
see when they are wintered on their 
summer stands, and are privileged 
with frequent flights, they come out 
in the spring with plenty of bees, 
and apparently ina good condition, 
with nearly all their honey consumed, 
and while they have a large amount 
of brood, a portion of which is hatch- 
ing daily, it isafter the expiration of 
several weeks before there seems to 
be an increase to the size of the colo- 
ny, andin many instances, the colony, 
though strong in numbers when they 
take their first flight in March or 
April, they become, before the first 
of May, entirely depopulated, (com- 
monly called spring dwindling), and 
often leaving quite a large quantity of 
brood. This excessive loss heretofore 
from supposition, has been said to be 
old bees, which I shall positively con- 
tradict; for how can bees be old, who 
have not seen but a few days, and 
many,on which the light of the sun 
has never shone; is it not a fact that 
these bees from the excessive amount 
of labor devolved upon them in nurs- 
ing the brood, shortened their lives 
by an over-consumption of food. Al- 
though it was accomplished in a few 
days, for | affirm, that each bee had 
consumed the portion of honey allot- 
ted to her, anda bee is not old until it 
has seen at least seven months, and 
while in a semi-dormant state, where 
the atmosphere is congenial to them, 
not being obliged to take food to pro- 
duce animal heat, they have often 
been known to survive much longer, 
and that too, without acleansing flight. 
Again might we ask, how is it with 
the queen, does she fly for this pur- 
pose? No,no, would be the general 
response. But how oft do we hear 
the complaint after along and severe 
winter, and the first few sunny days 
in spripg, my bees are swarming out, 
and at is the trouble. Has not 
their numbers, during such a winter, 
been so greatly reduced that the 
queen, like all true hearted mothers, 
willing to share the same fate with her 
own; have also taken an over-supply 
of food, to assist in maintaining the 
necessary heat, improves the first op- 
portunity to exude her distended 
body, and in order that we may save 
them, two or more such small swarms 
are united in one hive, and the sur- 
plus queens introduced to queenless 
colonies, or fill some early order for 
dollar queens, most of which you all 
well know will not survive but a few 
weeks at the longest ; and whatis true 
with the queen, is equally so with the 
whole colony, which is positive proof 
bees do die from an over-consumption 
of food in a less given time than is due 
them, compelling them to discharge 
their excrements in a liquid state; 
thus the cause of dysentery. And 
the true and only prevention of this 
most dreaded disease is: First,a good 
cellar or house of some kind, so that 
the air can, if necessary, be changed 
every two hours, in order that the in- 
terior may be free from the smell of 
bees. 





Second, perfect quietness. 

Third, the atmosphere outside the 
cluster, should not fall much below 
60° F., and with these conditions the 
excrements will be discharged in dr 
state, and a colony of six spaces will 
not consume more than 1% lbs. P pod 
month. They may also be confined to 
the repository at least six months, 
with a loss less than one percent. As 
I purpose to show to you afew sam- 
ples of excrements which I have 
with me, not only for the benefit of 
those who. already believe, but that I 
may convince the most skeptical, the 

osition I have taken. I must close 
y these remarks. 

Our elder brother, M. Quinby, the 
father of this new doctrine, has 
finished his work, and has gone to his 
long rest, though his body now sleeps 
in our mother earth, he is not dead, 
he still lives. The seed he has sown 
has germinated, andis taking root, 
out of which I amable to say Eureka. 
Although your humble servant, who 
is now addressing you, was one of the 
first to ridicule this doctrine, not from 
prejudice, however, but for the reason 
of the dense cloud, that this light 
once shone through so dimly. How- 
ever, it is human to err, and to repent 
is wisdom, and who is it that desireth 
not knowledge, for God said, ‘* to him 
that asketh it shall be given; so be of 
good cheer | brother, and be not 
sad over the late mortality among 
your bees, for out of it has growna 
great light.such as has never appeared 
unto us until this day. 

Marcellus, N. Y. 








«A meeting of the pee. Seepers of 
Franklin county, Ind., will be held at 
the court house in Brookville, on 
Saturday, March 25, 1882, at 10 a. m. 
to organize a County Association. All 
interested in apiculture are cordially 
invited to attend. J. W. Sturwold,S. 
S. Herrel, and Henry Kimble, com- 
mittee on call. 





te The Champlain Valley Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association will hold their semi- 
annual meeting at Middlebury, Vt., 
May 11, 1882. T. Brookins, Sec. 
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t= The semi-annual meeting of the 
Tuscarawas and Muskingum Valley 
Bee-Keepers’ Convention, will be held 
in the Town Hall at Coshocton, O., on 
April 19 and 20, commencing at 10a. 
m. A cordial invitation is extended 
to bee-keepers everywhere. 

J. A. BUCKLEW, Sec., Clarks, O. 


——_———_——___*> <<>> 


g= The Texas State Bee-Keepers’ 
Convention will hold its meeting at 
Judge W. H. Andrews’ Apiary, at 
McKinney, Texas, April 25, 1882. 
Wma. R. Howarp, Sec. 








«= The Burren County Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association meets at Sinkin 
Spring school house, three miles wes 
of Glasgow, Ky., on the first Saturday 
in April, 1882. All bee-keepers of the 
county are invited. ‘ 

I. N. GREER, President. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


**To the Law and to the Testimony.” 





G. W. DEMAREE. 





When [ was penning those remarks 
concerning Mr. Heddon’s private let- 
ter to Mr. Dadant, which the latter 
gentleman published as a part of his 
reply to my article, I did not have the 
remotest idea that I was getting into 
a controversy with Mr. Heddon, the 
old war horse with his ** dread bolted 
thunder.” By taking a_ glance at 
page 105 of the present volume of the 

EE JOURNAL the reader will not 
fail to see the whole thing ina nut 
shell. Mr. Dadant, after crediting me 
with language that I never used, viz: 
That “‘ the Cyprian race is gentle and 
peaceable,” politely and gracefully re- 
tires. Mr. Heddon then rushes into 
the field of battle, brandishing his 
‘* little pen,”’ which is doubtless‘‘more 
powerful than the sword.” 

Really, I thought that I spoke very 
mildly and gently concerning Mr. H.’s 
opinion, but it would seem that he is 
unwilling to reason. I only intended 
to say that he did not help Mr. Dadant 
so far as the main issue between us 
was concerned, i. e., the question of 

urity of blood of the Italian race. I 

ave as much respect for Mr. Dadant 
as Mr. Heddon has. That he has been 
before the public as an importer and 
dealer in bees, etc., for nearly a score 
of years without any complaints con- 
cerning his manner of treating his 
customers is a better endorsement 
than any amount of ‘‘ word praise” 
that Mr. H. or myself could give. 
The only wonder is that a man of his 
experience should be slow to learn 
that the imported Italian is a hybrid. 
It is not so surprising, however, that 
a person holding such views as those 
propagated of late by Mr. Heddon, 
should be found in darkness. 

It is well to warn Mr. Heddon that 
hundreds of intelligent bee-keepers all 
over this great country will move for- 
ward in their careful experimenting 
with, and breeding up the races of 
bees to the highest point of excellence, 
regardless of his opposition. It will 
be concluded, I think, that bee-keep- 
ers, by their careful experimenting 
with, and breeding the Italian from 
selected specimens, have removed the 
scales from the eyes of the ‘‘bee as is 
a bee’ sort of bee-keepers, of whom 
Mr. H. is chief, and caused them to 
see that the imported bees are bybrid 
in character, and therefore capable of 
being bred up to most any type to 
suit the fancy of the apiarist. these 
** pure blood ”’ scientists, however, are 
not the men to jog along behind, the 
light having once flashed upon their 

athway, they will soon be in the 

ead, shouting ‘tI told you so.” Mr. 
Heddon has already paved the way 
by intimating that he was aware long 
ago that his long dark Italians were 





spiced with a ‘“‘dash of black blood.” 


Mr. H. should not talk so, having |}1 


undertaken to help Mr. Dadant, who 
was grieved because [ said that his 
dark imported bees were hybrids, 
(and he really thought that I had 
added that they were ‘“ ferocious,” 
but I did not use that terrible ex- 
pression, except in a playful way) and 
he obtained those ‘‘ dark” bees from 
a certain dealer who obtained them 
from Mr. Dadant. Now for him to 
say that those ‘“‘long, leather colored 
bees”? have a “‘ dash of black blood,” 
is hard on his client. 

Mr. Heddon brings forward two 
witnesses to prove that the ‘* golden 
Italians of the period ” have no work- 
ing qualities. These witnesses are 
unknown to the bee-keeping frater- 
nity, who must be the jury in this 
case. Such testimony as he offers in 
proof of his proposition would be re- 
jected in any cross road police court. 
That somebody told him that some- 
body told him that ‘‘ Aunt Hanna had 
said,” why, the lawyers would stop 
you before you could say all of that, 
no matter how lively you might speak. 

Of course it would be asking con- 
siderable of me to say just why the 
golden Italians of the two unknown 
witnesses failed to gather surplus 
stores right where hybrids were stor- 
ing a “perfectly enormous” yield of 
surplus, I was not there to examine 
for the causes which may have been 
present. Having no diagnosis from 
which to reason, I can only surmise, 
in view of the fact that the yellow 
bees, belonging to other people can 
work, and do work efficiently, that 
there was something wrong with 
those bees; perhaps the bungling bee- 
keepers may have ‘‘tinkered” with 
them just at the right time to destroy 
their usefulness for the season. It 
does not take much of a blunder to do 
this sometimes, as most of us have 
learned by experience. 

Mr. Heddon has failed to make a 
prima facie case, upon the evidence of 
those two unknown witnesses, even 
though we should admit the validity 
of the testimony endorsed by so good 
a bee-keeper as Mr. Heddon. But as 
he demands it I will introduce a few 
‘*live’’ witnesses for his special bene- 
fit and edification, 

All admit that Mr. G. M. Doolittle 
makes large reports from year to 
_ He gets his large yields of 
10ney by breeding from queens whose 
progeny show the 3 bands while stand- 
ing onthecombs. Mr. O. O. Popple- 
ton, of Iowa, reported at the National 
Convention, at Lexington, Ky., that 
he had obtained 14,725 lbs of surplus 
from 108 colonies during the past sea- 
son. This being agood yield, I asked 
him publicly what strain of bees he 
worked to get it, his answer was 
‘*Light Italians.”’ It will be admitted 
that Mr. D. A. Jones handles some 
honey every season. He keeps none 
but yellow bees. Mr. Heddon called 
out Mr. W. J. Davis as a witness in 
fayor of dark bees, and that gentle- 
man testified in favor of the yellow 
bees. These witnesses need no vouch- 
ing for,and they could be multiplied 
to any reasonable extent if necessary. 
Iam now willing to submit the case 





upon the evidence without further de- 


ay. 

Until Mr. Heddon brings forward 
some proof that bees can gather a 
large yield of honey in a location 
where nature has provided but little 
nector, or to show that bees can gather 
honey where there is none to be 
gathered, | canrest easy by repeating 
the self evident fact that a good loca- 
tion is essential to a large yield of sur- 
plus. 

Christiansburg, Ky. 





For the American Bee Journal. 
The Cows and Bees. 





J. H. MARTIN. 





For the benefit of Mr. Reynolds and 
any others interested, I will give my 
experience in conducting a dairy in 
connection with an apiary. 

I find that the cows and the bees 
are the best of friends, and I fail to 
observe that nutriment is taken from 
our clovers; on the contrary, the bees 
yerpetuate the clover for the cows. I 
Lave heretofore heard farmers com- 
plain that bees must take much nutri- 
ment from pasture lands. Now let us 
see if the charge is well founded. 

Our pasture lands are first seeded 
to red clover, and other grasses, and, 
after a year or more, white clover and 
various wild grasses come in spontane- 
ously. 

The first season, red clover com- 
pletely covers the ground, and the 
field is red with bloom. If we now 
turn our cows into this splendid feed, 
we find that the blossoms, although 
abundant and rich with honey, are 
discarded for the luxuriant and rich 
foliage, and the blossoms are trampled 
rathlessly under foot. The superior 
richness of clover, then, comes from 
its foliage. This is still more evident 
from the fact that in all dairy regions, 
white clover comes in very abund- 
antly, while with the pasturage of 
sheep, the white clover is nearly all 
killed out, from the fact that sheep 
feed upon the blossoms and prevent 
the maturing of seed, while the cow 
feeds only upon the foliage, allowing 
our dairy lands to become white with 
the tiny blossomsand consequent pro- 
duction of seed. The honey being in 
the blossom I fail to see how it will 
affect. the nourishment of cattle when 
they do not eat it. 

The effect of the blossom upon 
mutton, I think would be very slight, 
if at all appreciable, for our best mut- 
ton is raised upon pastures witha 
variety of grasses and a rich soil. 

I would further state a well known 
fact, that our richest milk is obtained 
in the fall months. At this time the 
dairyman turns his cows upon his 
meadows covered with a thick growth 
of aftermath. In this there is seldom 
found white clover. It is constituted 
of various grasses of a tame and wild 
nature, having no blossoms and no 
honey. Still it has a superior rich- 
ness. , 

The foregoing is the result of my 
observations in this locality. I find 
here a beautiful law of nature, a 
natural aid of two greatly different 
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races Of God’s beings. The cows 
spare the blossoms for the bees, and 
the bees fertilize them that they may 
bring forth seeds and perpetuate the 
foliage of the plant for the nourish- 
ment of the cows. 

Even our ancient progenitors, in 
Bible times, understood this law much 
better than do many at the present 
day, for the promised land ‘ flowed 
with milk and honey,” as one of its 
chief characteristics. The cow and 
the bee were not antagonistic in the 
Holy Land, why should they be here 
now in our land. 

If 1 were to locate an aptery for 
white clover I would put my bees in a 
rich dairy region. Our most success- 
ful eastern apiaries are thus located. 
L. C. Root & Bro.’s, and G. M. Doo- 
little’s great yields of honey are ob- 
tained in one of the richest dairy 
regions in the country; still the but- 
ter and cheese from that region com- 
mand the highest market price. 

_ I would also prefer locating a dairy 
in a region where many bees are =e 
for the many advantages that would 
accrue to the benefit of the dairy. 
For the highest success of either of 
these industries, I am _ positive the 

should be conducted in the same local- 


ity. 
Hartford, N. Y. 





For the American Bee Journal. 
Bacterium the Cause of Dysentery. 





CHAS. F. MUTH. 





I just noticed “ bacterium ” in No. 
8, page 122, of the BEE JOURNAL, 
which, perhaps, allows of a few sug- 
gestions. Doctor Southwick says, 
very properly, as follows: ‘Bacteria 
do not work much below temperate, 
and not at all below freezing. They 
work better the hotter it is, until it 
_ hot enough to destroy vegetable 
ife. Let us compare this with bee 
dysentery. Bees are most apt to have 
the dysentery in long spells of severe, 
cold weather, when the bees are quiet 
and the hive at its lowest tempera- 
ture, at a time when bacteria work 
but little if any,” ete. 

Let me suggest, right here, that 
this is the very point where bees try 
their utmost to create all the heat they 
are able to. All that is needed yet is 
insuflicient ventilation, and you have 
the very hot-bed of bacteria. Water 
stands and hangs in big drops on the 
combs, walls and under the covering ; 
this, aided by the great heat created 
by the bees, turns the honey about 
their cluster sour, and as the bees 
gradually die off by dysentery, and 
the heat diminishes, mold commences 
to cover the combs and keeps growing 
thicker as long as there are bees 
enough left to keep up the necessary 
temperature. 

Mr. Heddon wrote one of the best 
articles on wintering (in Gleanings, 
I believe) I have seen for some time 
at the conclusion of which he states 
that bees are safest when the inside of 
their hive is kept dry. This can only 

done by a proper upward ventila- 
tion. My covering of the brood cham- 
beris a straw mat. Last fall I bored 


a1¥ inch hole through each side of 
the upper story, near the top, and my 
bees never looked drier and healthier 
than they do now, and I have never 
found less dead bees in the bottom of 
the hives. I had, accidentally, 
skipped two hives and forgot to bore 
those ventilating holes through the 
upper stories on which the covers 
were resting tight. These two are the 
only hives with moldy combs. The 
bees are in good condition, because 
our winter was a mild one, and they 
were not obliged to create a heat as 
they would have done if the winter 
had been as severe as last winter. 
Otherwise, heat and dampness would 
have brought bacteria, and those two 
colonies would very likely have died 
of dysentery. 
Cincinnati, O. 





For the American Bee Journal. 
Another Call from ** Strange Visitor.” 





L. W. VAN KIRK. 





I am still living, Mr. Doolittle, hav- 
ing passed through the ‘‘ordeal,” but 
not without incurring some of the 
ulterior penalties which are so com- 
mon when one tramples on the corns 
of a ‘“specialist.”” I have followed 
your writings for years, and some- 
where in the “lumber room” of my 
memory I have stored a few thoughts 
that I cannot pass without an ex- 
planation. You say “if we wish a 

ood yield of box honey, use so few 
rames in the hive that the queen 
keeps them literally full of brood,” 
and in your report for 1880 you say: 
‘‘June 18th found us feeding to keep 
from starving, and on July 13th bass- 
wood closed, after which our bees 
hardly obtained a living.’ Here is 
what I don’t understand: If your 
queens keep the brood chamber liter- 
ally full of brood during the honey 
season, where does their winter stores 
come from? If June 18th found you 
feeding bees to keep them from starv- 
ing,and the season closed July 13th, 
your bees must have been short of 
stores in the brood chamber, if you 
kept the. queens laying right along. 
Again, if your —— kept the brood 
chamber literally full of brood, from 
whence cometh those frames of sealed 
honey that you speak of converting 
into brood in the spring? Have you 
another apiary to work for the one 
from which you report ? 

As you were free to give the readers 
of the JOURNAL what you learned 
from the ‘** chat,” perhaps I may have 
the same privilege. ‘*‘ Mine host,” in 
his reportfor 1881, says: ‘* One thing 
we noticed with pleasure, our colonies 
gave nearly an equal yield r< colony,” 
and adds, ‘‘thisis what I have been 
breeding for during the past few 
years. Reader, if you wish to obtain 
nearly an equal yield per hive, unite 
till yon get all strong, take frames of 
brood from the strong and give to the 
weak, mix them up ee: ive 
them an even start and keep them 
that way, as nearly as possible, and 
ee will get nearly an rane yield per 

ive. Then attribute the result to 





your skill in breeding and not manip- 





ulations. Again, poodperes to be 
most profitable should become a 
speciality, and the culture of small 
fruits, etc., a side issue. You must 
arise and proclaim to the bee-keeping 
fraternity that you have bred a supe- 
rior strain of bees, and that you don’t 
raise cheap queens, etc., and when 
you find that “‘ this stand don’t sell all 
the cakes,” come down to dollar 
queensand grades. 

In a word, get all you can out of 
your bees, then let them nearly all die 
in the winter, and say they just died 
and you can’t tell why. Your loss 
will help to balance your big report 
and show that none buta*“ specialist” 
need try to make bee-keeping pay. 

Washington, Pa. 





For the American Bee Journal. 
Various Colors in Bees. 





S. A. SHUCK. 


Of all that has been written in 
favor of fine color in bees, I have not 
seen any reason, save for the sake of 
beauty (if that is a reason), given in 
favor of the golden stripes. 

It seems to me that some in their 
eagerness, have forgotten that it is 
facts and argument, that is required 
to settle this controversy. If we have 
no reasons to give, let us give up the 
battle. 

Bees, like all nature, animate or in- 
animate, must have color, and if the 
beautiful can be as useful as that not 
so beautiful, I beg the privilege of 
taking my choice; if not, give me 
that which is most useful. Color be- 
longs to everything, and many things 
are known by their color. How could 
we tell whether our bees were Italian, 
German, or Hybrid, if it were not for 
color ? 

The various races of people are as 
peculiar in color, as in language or 
form. Certaincolors belong to cer- 
tain classes of animals, fowls, and in- 
sects. Who ever saw a red horse? 
And of all animals, who ever saw a 
golden colored one ? 

Among the feathery tribes we find 
all colors, but this yellow color is not 
as common as many others. But of 
insects, who has not seen yellow in all 
its various shades. If we find that 
this golden color is common in insects, 
or anything, is there any quality, trait 
of character, or disposition attributa- 
ble to this color, that should make us 
fear or condentn its possessor ? 

Of the different races of bees in all 
parts of the world, those possessing 
yellow bands are the most common, 
Judging from what I can gather from 

ooks and journals). If this be true, 
and if the Italian bees have proven 
their superiority (who will deny it), 
as a race, over any black bees known, 
will some of the friends, who are in- 
sisting so strongly for dark or leather- 
colored bees, please show us wherein, 
or how, these golden bands interfere 
with the various traits of character 
of these industrious little creatures ? 

I am willing to admit that I believe 
that many apiarists have made seri- 
ous mistakes while breeding for 
color. But I do not believe the mis- 
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take to be in the color, but the over- 
sight or neglect of other qualities. 
The testimony of thousands of bee- 
keepers from all parts of the country, 
concerning the better qualities of the 
two races, stands more than ten to 
one in favor of that possessing the 
yellow bands. 

Judging from this and the experi- 
ence of those engaged in the produc- 
tion of fine stock, horses, cattle, hogs, 
sheep, and poultry of all descriptions, 
it is reasonable to expect a greater 
improvement by breeding the best of 
the superior race, rather than that of 
the inferior. Nor does itlook reason- 
able that the superior can be improved 
by the inferior. 

Bryant, Ill. 





For the American Bee Journal. 
Bee-Pasturage in Louisiana. 


¢ EDWARD NOTLEE. 





Wintering bees, and the almost end- 
less variety of life-saving apparatus, 
is of no interest or value. whatever 
down South, as there is nothing of the 
sort required here. As to your vast 
array of honey-producing plants, trees 
and flowers, we have almost nothing 
of the same kind here, we have plenty 
of clover, but it is worth nothing for 
honey, the hot weather is said to make 
it too dry. Strange to say, we have 
no honey-producing material to any 
ae extent for white marketable 

oney near New Orleans; only from 
the maple, in February, and the 
abundant willow, which continue to 
bloom for 6 weeks from the first of 
March to the middle of April. All 
honey made after that is too dark for 
the market. But this grand bloom- 
ing willow we have in splendid abund- 
ance. And the bushes, which are not 
very high _asemmg ray A and the luxurious 
feathery bloom in its drooping beauty, 
with the busy bees on them, are seen to 
great advantage. Mr. Grabbe says 
the Louisiana willow is far superior 
to any willow in your Northern or 
Western States. There are a variety 
of species here which continue to 
bloom in fine rotation in the most 
splendid order for bee accommodation, 
although this willow honey comes 
early, and is white and beautiful to 
look at, but I regret to say it is not in 
taste and quality equal to very much 
which your bees produce in the West- 
ern States. It has avery perceptible 
willow bitter, and consequently will 
never be a choice article of much de- 
mand here. But Louisiana can well 
boast of her sugar-growing capacity. 
Those who do not know enough of bee 
management to have their bees strong 
andrushing by the first of March, in 
Louisiana, will never make a fortune 
in this line, or enough to pay off the 
national debt. If we could produce 
anything equal to your Spanish needle 
honey it would bein great demand, 
and very generally used. Mr. Perrine’s 
bees supplied us some fine specimens 
of this rare quality when they returned 
from their celebrated trip of ‘‘ floating 
apiary ” renown. 

In the long ago when I first changed 
my bees from the old box to frames, 





and could examine their condition, 
generally in October there would not 
be more than 3 or 4 lbs. of honey to 
the colony and sometimes less ; for one 
or two years I was greatly afraid they 
would starve, but by the middle of 
December they had always gathered 
plenty for winter. I suppose they get 
this late supply from the large amount 
of sugar everywhere coming in by 
railand boat. I found Mr. Perrine’s 
bees in the same condition in October, 
two years ago, and wrote to him about 
it; he senta large quantity of honey 
from Chicago to feed them. 

With the lights of the past and 
after twenty years experience here, I 
find that Louisiana,asa rule, produces 
an almost illimitable amount of wil- 
low honey during March and April; 
from June the yield is much less in 
quantity and quality up to August, 
and then almost nothing on to Novem- 
ber. But in the next six weeks, to 
the middle of December, they never 
fail in gathering a full supply for 
winter. I have found a large quantity 
of honey even in October, but this is 
a rare exception, and does not happen 
oftener than one year in five. 

New Orleans, La. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 
Bee-Keeping in Australia. 





8S. MACDONNELL. 





Since the advent of the Italian bees 
imported by me last July from Mr. A. 
H. Newman, of Chicago, I have been 
devoting my attention to queen rear- 
ing, expecting that this season, owing 
to the prevalence of black drones, I 
should get my queens cross-fertilized 
and that next year I should have none 
but Italian drones about my hives, 
which condition, combined with the 
absence of other bees in the vicinity, 
would give me a fair chance of having 
a second batch of queens from my im- 


ported stock purely fertilized, or | la 


rather, a certainty of having them 
purely fertilized if they met the drone 
offspring of their elder sisters. The 
interesting Dziterzon theory, which 
most bee-keepers have accepted as 
infallible, was, of course, the stan- 
dard to which I attached my pro- 
gramme, on the good faith of the 
wide reception of the theory and the 
recommendation by the American 
bee papers of the course planned for 
my operations. In the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL, 1881, page 299, I find 
that Dr. Tinker has the temerity to 
attempt to undermine one of my house- 
hold gods, the Dzierzon theory,as he 
holds that an Italian queen impreg- 
nated by a black drone does produce 
other than pure Italian drones. Dr. 
Tinker handles the matter in hand so 
well, and shows such clear insight 
and observation, that I fear a very 
troublesome antagonist has entered 
the arena, and if he substantiates his 
case, many who have depended on 
the drone progeny ofan Italian queen, 
fertilized by a black drone, for rear- 
ing pure Italians, will have necessity 
for a great deal of faith to eliminate 
the black blood from their stock. 
Although I might have sufficient faith 





to counteract the black blood in one 
or two colonies, it certainly would 
fall short for twenty colonies, and 
when the time comes on for rearing a 
second batch of queens, I shall take 
pains to have them fertilized by drones. 
from my imported stock, and shall 
risk the evils attending in-and-in 
breeding. I may here mention that 
the one experiment of pure impregna- 
tion which I tried resulted success- 
fully. The process was a modifica- 
tion given in the British Bee Journal, 
of the Kohler process. It consists 
virtually in securing the entire popu- 
lation in the hives containing the 
virgin queens and the selected drones 
and in letting the inmates have a fly 
as soon as thedrones in other hives 
have gone to roost. For this experi- 
ment the Langstroth hive, with por- 
tico is useful, as a frame covered with 
wire netting can easily be attached to 
the portico, providing adequate venti- 
lation and yet confining the bees. 

In my last report I noted thata 
German bee-farmer had arrived here 
to establish the industry of bee-farm- 
ing. At that time I saw but little 
chance of his obtaining an opening, 
on account of the serious total of the 
expenditure necessary. I was, how- 
ever, very loth to louse the services 
of a bee-keeper who had matriculated 
under the late Dathe, and on repre- 
senting the matter toa few friends, I 
found no difficulty in forming a com- 
pany of six, each subscribing £75, to 
give bee culture on a commercial 
scale a trial in this winterless land. 
Our capital £450 ($2,250), under the 
management of Mr. Abram, the Ger- 
man referred to, and who is one of 
the capitalists, will enable us to oper- 
ate on a sufficiently large scale to give 
the venture a fairtest. Our company 
is styled ‘*‘The Italian Bee Com- 
pany.” I shall report our doings 
from time to time. This company, 
for the present will supersede the 
Langstroth farm mentioned in my 


st. 

While Italianizing, two of my young 
impregnated queens flew from the 
frames, on examination of hives. At 
the time that one flew a small swarm 
of bees was in the air, and in due 
course they settled on a vine close to 
the hives. Mr. Abram, who was as- 
sisting me at the time, or rather, who 
was doing all the work while I looked 
on, pointed to a small ball of bees at 
the foot of the vine, and in the midst 
of the ball we found our truant queen 
uninjured. The other queen did not 
return and had to bereplaced. _ 

A gentleman in Sydney received 
from California a colony of Italian 
bees. As soon as I heard thereof I 
placed myself in communication with 
the owner and inspected his bees. 
found them in an American hive 
(square frames) literally crammed full 
of comb and bees, an immense swarm 
with a splendid queen. The frames 
had been misplaced and the comb: 
generally was in very bad order. The 
hive was so full of bees that there 
was no alternative but to swarm. 
transferred them, comb included, to a 
double story Langstroth hive, and 
ultimately divided them, setting my 
friend, who has now a strong attack 
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of the bee-fever, on the road to rear a 

queen, in which he has succeeded, and 

he is consequently well pleased. 
Sydney, Australia, Jan. 19, 1882. 


+ —— + <— 


For the American Bee Journal. 
How to Deal With Ants. 








DR. G. L. TINKER. 





The small reddish ants that may be 
found almost anywhere burrowing in 
the ground, are avery troublesome 

est to the bees. Although they do 
ittle real mischief in warm weather 
they are great depredators of the hives 
in cool weather when the bees cannot 
fly, forming long lines from their 
nests to the hives with every return- 
ing ant filled with honey. ; 

wo years since I noticed on a warm 
April a a great ado among the ants. 
In fact the ant queens were all com- 
ing out of their holes for a wedding 
flight. They wereabout % inch long, 
some with, and some without wings. 
They were reddish like the worker 
ants and flew about rather clumsily. 
The ant drones which had preceded 
the queens in coming out were small 
blackish winged ants and inclined to 
gather over little grassy plats about 3 
feet from the ground where the air 
would be swarming with them. 

Finding the queens mating with the 
drones after the usual fashion of in 
sects, it occurred to me if I would kill 
them the annihilation would be about 
as effectual as to destroy the queens 
of the hive bees. I got a hoe and be- 
gan to dig into a nest and found that 
but few had yet come out and the 
greater number were being nursed 
and made ready by the workers with- 
in two or three inches of the surface. 
As the nests were easy to find I had 
in the course of two hours killeda 
great many hundred of them. Some 
nests had only a few and some over 50 
queens. 

The ant nuisance was immediately 

abated and there were few to be seen 
about the hives the following sum- 
mer. Last spring I found only a few 
nests and treated them with like re- 
sults. Two or three boys might 
easily clear out the ants from an acre 
of ground in one afternoon, as the ant 
queens only come out from 12m. to 4 
p. m. 
Two years ago the queens came out 
about the Ist of April, but last spring 
not until the middle of April. They 
may be looked for after the first two 
or three days of hot sunshine to warm 
up the soil in the early part of April. 
The first indication of the queens com- 
ing ont will be the little clouds of 
Swarming drones. 

New Philadelphia, O. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


High Fence Around the Apiary. 





WM. C. CASSON. 





_ L have been very much interested 
in Mr. Heddon’s articles on extracted 
-honey until he came to that high 
board fence, to surround the apiary, 
and if Mr. Heddon will bear criticis- 





jng I shall object to that, and will 
give my reasons.why. It is a hin- 
drance to the loaded bee on return- 
ing home. 

Vhen the bees emerge from the 
hive and go in search of honey, they 
will find no trouble in scaling that 
high fence. But in the middle of a 
warm day, in. cloudy, cool. windy 
days, and just at the close of the day, 
when they fly so slow and low, being 
loaded down, often tacking to the 
right and left, against a strong wind— 
then to raise over the high fence, just 
as they reach home, is a little too 
much. 

In the month of April when our 
little busy workers go forth and find 
the first pollen, they are very eager 
and will stay out until quite cool, to- 
ward the close of the day. Any ob- 
struction just as they begin to hover, 
for a place to alight, may cause them 
to drop, which ends their day, for be- 
fore morning they are gone. 

I have one hive which is shaded by 
my house after 4 o’clock, and I have 
often picked up 40 bees from the 
ground within 1 foot of the hive with 
their legs loaded down with pollen, 
warmed them up, and had the_pleas- 
ure of seeing them go home rejoicing. 

In the month of April bees are of 
more importance than at any other 
time in the year. A few bees in early 
spring bear about the same ratio to 
success as seed potatoes do to the 
whole crop. Our hives should be all 
provided with slanting boards from 
the front to the ground, so that all 
that fail to alight can crawl up. 

Suppose that some authorities 
should surround our homes with a 
high fence and provide steps up one 
side and down the other and oblige 
us to carry everything, even our wood 
and water. over it, how would we like 
it? Mr. H. may say we cannot fly; 
this is true, but we can walk and 
earry a burden up hill just as well as 
they. 

Another objection is appearance. 
Theapiary should beathing of beauty 
—an ornament to the noighborhood, 
in which it is located. 

If Mr. H. should surround his apiary 
with that high fence, people as they 
pass by may say Mr. H. has becomea 
bull tamer, or keeps the town pound. 

Addison, N. Y. 

















New Foundation.—Seeing an article 
by J. W. Porter, in the BEE JOURNAL 
on ** Fresh Made Comb Foundation,” 
let me say that my experience, and 
that of a large number of other bee- 
keepers, is decidedly in accordance 
with Mr. Porter’s views of the mat- 
ter. So thoroughly convinced am I 
of this, that I use no surplus founda- 
tion over 2 weeks, and no brood foun- 
dation over 3 weeksold. This I know 
entails considerable extra expense, 
because it brings all the work, when 
my apiary needs me, yet I know that 
the quality of the foundation more 
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than pays for theextracost. Thereis 

also a proper time to roll the sheets 

into foundation, and the fact is, that 

the making of good foundation is not 

childs’ By. T. L. Von Dorn. 
Omaha, Neb. i 





Gathering Pollen.—Bees in this sec- 
tion of Ohio are in prime condition ; 
I have lost none. I put all but twoin 
my winter bee house on Dec. 31, 1881, 
and put them out Feb. 14. My bees 
gathered their first pollen on Feb. 27. 
I find plenty of brood in all stages. I 
have 67 colonies all in good condition. 

LEONIDAS CARSON. 

Frederick, O., March 10, 1882. 





Forty-six Days Earlier.—There has 
not been more than 6 inches of snow 
here this winter, if it had all been 
added together. The coldest day 
through the winter was January 17th, 
the mercury went down to 8° below 
zero. lt did not remain so long, for 
the bees had frequent flights through 
each month of the winter. I packed 
26 colonies in straw and chaff, and 8 
in a bank cave last November. All 
wintered well. They carried in the 
first pollen that I took notice of 
March 2d. That was 46 days earlier 
than they did last spring. There are 
no Cyprian or Palestine bees in this 
part of the country. 

Palmyra, Pa. HIBERT CLARK. 





Prospect Never Better.—Bees are 
Wintering well, both in doors and out ; 
and if those out do not come through 
safely it will not be froma lack of 
‘“‘ purifying flights.””’ The weather has 
been so mild that there was scarcely a 
week in which they could not fly. Of 
course, March and April must tell the 
story of our wintering, but our bees 
are all well now,and we think they 
will come through ‘*t booming” from 
present appearances. Certainly the 
prospect was never better at this sea- 
son. C. 8S. Burt. 
Brecksville, O., March 9, 1882. 





Returning Combs with Pollen.—I 
have a number of combs, extracted 
last fall, which contain a great deal of 
pollen. Will this pollen be cleaned 
out by the bees, when I give the combs 
back to them as soon as they can fly 
freely, or is it not advisable to give 
such combs to the bees? Will such 
old pollen probably injure the bees 
and brood? Please answer in BEE 
JOURNAL. Ww. S. 

Grand Island, Neb. 


[Unless moldy, soured, or very hard, 
give them tothe bees. They will be 
a valuable assistance in building up. 
—ED.| 

Wants a Queen Early.—I have acolo- 
ny of bees the queen in which is un- 
fertilized. Wherecan I getone about 
the Ist of April? Ihave black bees, 
and wish to Italianize them. 

Holland, Mich. M. PELON. 

[By referring to our advertising 
columns you will get the desired in- 
formation.—ED. ] 
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Ice Attracting Moisture.—On page 
412, vol. 15, of the BEE JOURNAL, I 
find a statement by Chas. Dadant, 
that ice, placed in a bee-cellar to keep 
down the temperature in spring, will 
draw moisture to itself, instead of 
giving it off; and if I remember cor- 
rectly, I think it was Professor Cook 
who said that water in the cellar would 
accomplish the same purpose. In 
view of a discussion in another paper 
just now this matter is of special in- 
terest. I have great contidence in 
Mr. Dadant as one of our most scien- 
tific bee-keepers. If he would ex- 
plain through the JOURNAL how it is 
that ice will take moisture from the 
air, making it drier. and how such is 
known to be the fact, perhaps he 
would oblige others besides. 

Lindsay, Ont. A BEE-KEEPER. 





Bees in Maine.—I am much pleased 
with the BEE JOURNAL, and am es- 
pecially interested in the correspond- 
ents’ columns, when the writers give 
their own methods in the manage- 
ment of bees, together with the result 
obtained, so that by studying the ex- 
periences of many, all may learn wis- 
dom in the management of the apiary. 
As I take it for granted that in this 
business, as in everything else, all is 
not yet known that may be. Much is 
said in the JOURNAL about Mrs. Liz- 
zie E. Cotton, and in nearly every in- 
stance it is to her discredit. Mrs. C. 
may have treated some others in a 
manner to convince them that she is 
a fraud, and if what some of the cor- 
respondents say in the BEE JOURNAL 
is true, she certainly desires censure. 
I believe in speaking well for a bridge 
that carries one safely over, and must, 
‘in justice to Mrs. Cotton, ag | that in 
my dealings with her she has been 
—— ‘**square.”? I judge this has 

een a good winter for bees in this 
section of the country. Mine have 
had a flight nearly every week, al- 
though some days the mercury went 
28° below zero. The cold would last 
but a day or two, then we would have 
several days of warm, sunny weather, 
and the ‘* yellow jackets ”’ would come 
out for a sport in the openair. As I 
write, the mercury in my yard near 
the hives stands at 60° above. How 
is that for southern Vermont in mid- 
winter. SEyMouR H. Woop. 

St. Albans, Vt., Feb. 15, 1882. 





Does Cold Weather Kill the Bees.— 
I think my bees will come out all 
right this spring. [am wintering out 
of doors, as I did last year. They 
have not been a month without hav- 
ing a flight all the winter. Whata 
‘contrast to last year, when from Oct. 
18, 1880, till the middle of March, 1881, 
not a bee was out of the hive. Mine 
were out yesterday and flying all over 
the village, and appear very strong 
and healthy, with no sign of dysen- 
tery. The cold wave struck here in 
January; 33° below zero; only a1 
inch board (the hive) between that 
cold and my bees, and yet they are 
alive, strong, and healthy—is it the 
‘cold that kills bees? I think not, or 
mine would have been dead now. 

GEO. GARLICK. 
Warsaw, Ont., March 3, 1882. 





How My Bees Wintered.—I have 
about 65 colonies of bees of my own 
and 10othersundermycare. Of these 
75 colonies 1 has died from starvation 
and 2from queenlessness. I have 20 
colonies that I am working on the 
shares, which I have not seen yet. I 
have nodoubt butthey are doing well, 
as they were ina good cave. I left 9 
colonies on the summer stand. Those 
that were in the cellar did the best. 
Some think that bees winter best on 
the summer stands, but I beg to differ. 
There is nothing better for bees than 
a good dry cellar, and that can be ob- 
tained by walling with brick, flooring 
with brick and cementing the whole 
with a coat of plastering; veltilate 
the cellar with a pipe from the center 
above, to allow the foul air to escape, 
to give health to the bees. 

THOMAS PRALL. 

Carlisle, Iowa, March 3, 1882. 





Humbug.—I enclose you a circular 
which I received from Mrs. L. E. 
Cotton. Isent her six dollars for one 
of her controllable hives, expecting 
to receive a full size hive, but in re- 
turn got alittle model worth about 
10c. I consider that I did not receive 
any value formy money, as the whole 
thing cost me $6.75, and was of no 
value whatever except fire wood. I 
think she should be published asa 
first-class humbug. C.H. PARKER. 
Coldbrook Springs, Mass. 


[In the circular of Mrs. Cotton, she 
proposes to furnish ‘‘ one sample hive 
complete,’ and she should do so, or be 
content to be classed as a fraud.—ED. | 





A Correction.—The BEE JOURNAL 
for Feb. 22 isat hand. In my article 
on page 120, 2d line from the bottom 
of the Ist column, the types make me 
say, ‘“‘capable of sexual semen and 
fecundation,” etc., instead of ‘* capa- 
ble of sexual union,” etc. Please 
make correction. 

Wma. R. HowArp. 

Kingston, Tex. 





Bee Bacterium.—I must inform Dr. 
Southwick that I, too, have an 
encyclopedia, and that I was aware 
of the technical definition of the 
words bacteria and bacterium; but 
that I used it with the meaning usu- 
ally applied by chemists and physi- 
cians. As the Doctor says they are 
the beginning of fermentation, and I 
guess the middle and end of it, too, 
those conditions which favor fermen- 
tation, favor bacteria. More honey 
ferments in the hives about the time 
that dysentery is present (in spring 
and winter) than at any other time. 
All of the ‘** considerate,” please con- 
sider this fact, viz: That bacteria 
thrives best in a damp, medium tem- 
perature when in bee hives, as is 
proven by all our experiences. I am 
getting out a patent on bacteria, and 
I wish the Doetor would desist from 
meddling with it. I have just spent 
a pleasant 24 hours with George 
Grimm, here at my home, and I was 
surprised to find a man of only 22 
years. Butthen, he cannot blame me 
for this mistake, for he was surprised 


at not finding me ‘‘much older;” 
probably he expected to find me in 
my dotage. We had a hard-fisted 
practical visit, talking over market- 
ing honey, over stocking the field, ete., 
not saying a word about bees by the 
lb., or Cyprians in — quantity what- 
ever. We had the pleasure of seeing 
the bees flying strong and lively, and 
carrying in large loads of pollen from 
the pussy willows and soft maples on 
that day, March 2. Bees all through 
this vicinity are in fine order ; that is, 
all there are left from 1880-81 winter’s 
fury. JAMES HEDDON. 
Dowagiac, Mich., March 4, 1882. 





Albino Bee.—I would like a descrip- 
tion of the Albino bee. 
Canton,O. CHAs. A. PONTIUS. 


[See BEE JOURNAL for Oct. 19, 1881, 
page 331. The article is too lengthy 
for reproduction, with justice to our 
readers.—ED.] 


Remarkably Strong.—I examined 
my bees March 2, and was surprised 
to find some light colonies, that I put 
on to four orfive frames last Novem- 
ber, to be strong in bees now, and 
hundreds of young bees hatching. I 
had to give them more room, and the 
full colonies then have brood in 6 
frames now. Only 1 colony in the 
yard that had no brood, and that was 
a black queen that I obtained late 
last fall, to put in a queenless colony— 
the —_ black queen I have, andl 
have sold her, with 10 others, if I can 
get ready early in the season. If the 
weather holds favorable, I can divide 
by May 1, if I can get the queens. 

JAs. 8. LorD. 

Linden, N. Y., March 6, 1882. 





From Oregon.—I found a man on 
the other side of the Santiam river 
that had 5 colonies of bees, and I pre- 
vailed on him to sell me 1 colony, as 
he said he only aimed to keep about 4 
colonies as there was danger of over- 
stocking. I think it isa good place 
for bees, for the settlers say there is a 
good number of wild bees in the 
woods, and it has been less than 30 
years since the first were brought 
here and sold for $140 per colony. 
They have increased very fast to be 
many in the woods. There is very 
little interest taken in keeping bees 
here. We do not have winter here like 
in Illinois ;it rains almost any day, 
and snows some, and the sun shines 
some. I sowed some wheat here the 
23d day of December. It is up and 
looks very nice. DAVID RICE. 

Lebanon, Ore., Feb. 15, 1882. 





Rye Meal for Bees.—The best way 
to feed bees with rye flour, is to fill 
a bag made of mosquito netting and 
hang it up in a box with the open 
part exposed to the sun. In this way 
the bees are not smothered. They 
cluster around the outside of the bag 
and gather the flour through the 
meshes. My bees are working at it 
now very busily. D.C. MILLETT. 





Holmesburg, Pa., March 3, 1882. 
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Sweet Clover for Texas.—I see you 
recommend sweet clover (Melilotus 
Alba) as a honey producer. 1. Do 
you think it would succeed in North- 
ern Texas? 2. What time should it 
be sown in this latitude? I embarked 
in the bee business last spring with 
14colonies, and increased to 34. All 
are in fine condition this spring. Bee- 
keepers will meet in McKinney the 
10th inst., for the purpose of organiz- 
ing « County Association. I am well 
pleased with the BEE JOURNAL. 

T. C. BooNE. 

McKinney, Tex., March 3, 1882. 


[1. We think sweet clover will prove 
better than anything you can plant, 
as it stands heat, drouth, rain, and 
cold admirably. 

2. Plant in fall, winter, spring or 
summer ; in fact, any time when the 
ground is damp; but do not expect to 
see it in bloom till the second season. 
—ED. 





The Season in California.—We have 
just had a glorious rain ; to-day is fine. 
About all the old honey is out of first 
hands and scarce. I sold 1,000 lbs. of 
surplus, at good prices, at home; 
could have sold several thousand 
pounds more,if pushed, if I had it on 
hand. Hard to tell what the pros- 

ect isfor a good honey season, but 
1ope. Almonds are in bloom, also 
crocus; wild buckwheat just coming, 
willows, wild gooseberries, wild cur- 
rants, and a few acacias are givin 
abundance of bloom for pollen, an 
the bees do not lose a minute. We 
have had enough rain in this section ; 
at present the ground is too wet to 

low. Bees commenced to breed in 
anuary. No brood from Oct. 15 to 
Jan. 1. Bees are in good condition, 
with plenty of natural stores. The 
season has been very cold and is back- 
ward. Manzanita was a total failure 
here—cause, frost more than usual. 
The BEE JOURNAL will be wanted as 
long as I am in the business, “tand 
don’t you forget it.” J. D. ENAs. 

Napa, Cal., March 2, 1882. 





An Open Winter in Kentucky.—My 
ees are of my own rearing, asI go 
with Doolittle and Heddon, and 
think I was ahead of them before I 
ever heard the leather-colored bees 
discussed. Bees this winter, con- 
trary tomy expectation, have wintered 
splendidly. I have not lost a colony, 
and only such as had but about 3 lbs. 
of honey, last fall, have starved. J 
could have bought bees last fall for 
almost a song, but could not tell what 
Sort of a winter we would have. Now 
I cannot buy them at any price. I 
ad hoped that, as my neighbors 
would persist in keeping common bees 
and would neither sell nor [talianize 
them, that they would all die this 
winter, but the winter was warm 
With nothing but rain and mud all 
through ; no ice, except Nov. 28th. 

My advertisement in the BEE JouR- 
NAL of last year brought so many 
orders that I could have sold twice as 
many bees as I could spare. 





Cleaning Barrels.—I have a cask 
which has contained whisky and 
grape vinegar, but I wish to use it to 
put my dissolved sugar in for bee 
feed. Please state how to treat it to 
make it suitable for that purpose. 
Canton, O. E. H, Morris. 


[If for spring feeding, when bees 
are flying quite frequently, scald it 
out with a strong solution of soda. If 
for winter feeding, donot useit. You 
cannot be too careful of the character 
of feed for winter, and should risk 
nothing to chance.—ED. ] 


A Differencein Races.—I finda great 
difference in the races of bees in re- 
gard to breeding early. The Cyprians 
with me the last four seasons have 
outstripped the Italians amazingly. I 
now have the Syrians, but as yet they 
are behind the Cyprians. I have 30 
colonies of the latter in booming con- 
dition, with brood in from 2 to 4 
frames. The Italians are also breed- 
ing nicely, but as yet the Syrians have 
very little brood. Yesterday they 
brought in new pollen, and to-day 
they just rolled it in What is the 
difference between Bokhara and sweet 
clover ? G. J. YODER. 

Middlebury, Ind., March 2, 1882. 


[There is no difference that we can 
distinguish.—ED.] 





Bees in Cellar.—My 90 colonies of 
bees are all in the cellar, and are, so 
far, in splendid condition. I had two 
or three out yesterday to examine. 
These are very dry and healthy. The 
queens have been laying for about 
two weeks and have brood in all 
stages. While in winter quarters, I 
give thorough ventilation and kept 
the temperature from 42° to 48°. 
Some claim that bees cannot be win- 
tered well in a cellar during a warm 
winter like this, but my experience is 
against it. We have had no zero 
weather' yet ; 15° above is the coldest 
we have had. L. W. VAN KIRK. 

Washington, Pa. 


Very Mild Winter.—My bees have 
all come through except 1 colony. 
They were busy carrying in pollen the 
2nd inst., and yesterday they seemed 
to be getting honey from some source, 
but I cannot think where they would 
get honey this time of the year. 
Mareh is here, and at this place we 
had no zero weather the past winter. 
The coldest it has been was 4° above 
zero, Which was on the 24th of Jan- 
uary, While the average temperature 
for the month of December was 34° 
above zero. The average for Jan- 
uary, 24°, and the average for Febru- 
ary, 32° above zero. So, you see, we 
have not had much cold here, but we 
have plenty of rain. I went into 
winter quarters with 11 colonies, 
packed in chaff on their summer 
stands; have lost but one so far— 
cause, sudden cold overtaking them 
before they could regain the clustor. 
The other colonies are all in good 
shape except 2, which are weak. 








Paint Lick, Ky. R. M. ARGo. 


EBY. 
North Robinson, O. 





Preparing for Spring Work.—I am 
a disciple of Langstroth, and, on ac- 
count of his poor health, am without 
aleader. My bees are all pure I[tal- 
ians, and are in Langstroth hives. 
The queens are from 4 to 5 years old ; 
each colony is in fair condition, but 
= not as strong as I should like. All 
1ave full sets of combs for upper and 
lower stories, but drone and worker 
comb is in the same frame. I am not 
so desirous for increase as I am for 
honey, and have never thought that I 
got as much asI should. Please in- 
struct me as to the best mode of pro- 
ceedure the coming season? I want, 
as soon as possible, to have my bees 
in the best condition, for hone 
gathering. What should be the dif- 
ference in price, between extracted 
honey in bulk, and the same put up 
in one pound square glass jars, neatly 
labeled and capped. 

Oxford, O. LYNN BONHAM. 


[On page 133 of the BEE JOURNAL 
for March 1, you will find an article 
from the pen of G. M. Doolittle, treat- 
ing upon the subject of spring prepar- 
ation. Wecan heartily commend its 
careful perusal to any bee-keeper who 
prefers to run for honey, supplement- 
ing it, however, with the advice to 
carefully trim out all patches of drone 
comb with a narrow-bladed, sharp 
knife. This, of course, can be done 
without injuring worker brood, and 
if done early will be rebuilt with 
worker comb, if given to the colony 
only as fast as required. 

The difference in price of extracted 
honey in bulk, and the same in at- 
tractive small packages of any kind, 
neatly labeled, should more than 
balance the difference in cost of pack- 
ages, the time and expense of prepara- 
tion, and a remunerative profit as 
recompense for superior taste and 
care. Where honey is sold in bulk 
the producer has only to convince the 
first purchaser as to purity and de- 
sirableness of the article, after which 
he becomes unknown in connection 
with future transactions; but with 
the small packages, when neatly 
labeled, and with producer’s name 
printed or written on each label (as it 
should be) as a guarantee or voucher 
for the article, he becomes morally 
accountable to each individual con- 
sumer, and the profits should be pro- 
portionate to the responsibility or ac- 
countability.—ED. ] 





Bees Doing Well.—Bees are po! 
ing pollen and some honey from early 
fruit bloom and breeding up rapidly. 
We have had no winter here; not4 
days together that bees could not fly. 
My early garden plants, ete., are all 
up and growing fine. 
E. P. MASSEY. 
Waco, Texas, March 4, 1882. 
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Old Fogy Bee-Keepers.—I am some- 
, what bothered with fogy bee-keepers 
in our neighborhood, who keep black 
bees which mate with our Italian 
—— and we cannot prevent it. 
hey are also in our way in the 
honey market. We go toa good deal 
of expense and trouble to get our 
honey in nice shape for market, and 
ask a reasonable price forit,and along 
comes one of the fogies with a coffee 
box ora cigar box may-be half full, 
and offers it for 10 or 12centsa pound, 
thus putting our price down, or tries 
to, at least. One neighbor whom I 
call fogy (I do not know what others 
may call him), has his bees all in 
box hives, sitting on crooked, warped 
boards. The ants, roaches, cold, rain 
and snow, can get in and through 
the hives, and yet he has earlier 
swarms than I have; his bees always 
come out pretty well in the spring, 
and he always sells so much honey. 
Last season he sold two cigar boxes 
full of honey. Another, who has all 
black bees in box hives, when a 
swarm issues, runs and gets an old 
board and saws it up, and nails it to- 
gether for his bees, if he has noempty 
nail-keg handy. An enterprising bee- 
keeper, a friend of mine, asked him 
if he would sell some of his bees. In 
reply he said he did not know how 
many he had—his old woman did not 
like to sell any, as she would sell her 
luck. So itis with them ; they know 
more than anybody else, and they 
have and will learn no way but their 
own. One neighbor has one colony, 
and the hens have taken it fora roost- 
ing-place ; it will come out all right 
next spring. My bees are doing well 
onthesummerstands. 1. What must 
I do to prevent robbing? I lost 6 
colonies one season by robbers. 2. 
Are hybrid bees as good honey-gath- 
erers as pure Italians. 3. I am feed- 
ing some weak colonies—can I feed 
toomuch? 4. What is the best feed 
for bees ? S. J. Smiru. 
Myersville, Md. 


(1. Close the entrances to the colo- 
nies being robbed so as to letin but 
one bee at a time; if this does not 
stop it, exchange places with the 
hives. 

2. Yes; if the honey-field be near at 
hand. 

3. No; but more than is necessary 
isa waste of feed. However, do not 
feed to the extent of embarrassing 
the queen. 

4. Good honey in spring, with a 
little warm water to thin it, is the 
best you can use.—ED.] 





Prospect Cheerful.—Bees are in good 
condition here. [had 4 colonies last 
fall; 1 become queenless and died; 
the rest are strong in numbers. They 
are bringing in pollen to-day. I lost 
Ylast winter—all I had. I obtained 
1 in the spring, and they gave me 3 
increase. I think this will bea good 
honey season. I am always glad to 


get the BEE JOURNAL. 
E. P. HADLEY. 
Sheridan, Ind., March 1, 1882. 








Location Selected.—I have heard old 
bee-hunters — not bee-keepers — say 
that when a swarm left the hive and 
flew away, that they always had their 
tree selected and cleaned out. I did 
not dispute them, but had my own 
opinion about it. Is itso? 

H. L. EASTMAN. 

Findley’s Lake, N. Y. 


LNo, it is not always the case, but 
we think it may be true sometimes. 
It is true, however, that scouts gen- 
erally move in advance of the swarm. 
—ED.] 


Bees and Bloom.—I think, Mr. Edi- 
tor, you are mistaken in your infer- 
ence drawn from Mr. Mehan’s state- 
ment (see page 130). As I understand 
it, his idea was that when grapes were 
ripe and ready to pick, if there were 
no flowers to draw the attention of 
the bees, they were very destructive 
to the grape crop, but not to blos- 
soms. The bloom spoken of in the 
latter part of the quotation has refer- 
ence to bloom on the ripe grape, and 
not flowers E. B. SoUTHWICK. 

* Mendon, Mich. 


[Perhaps so, yet the general argu- 
ment is unchanged.—ED.] 








Delirious With Joy.—I am in a de- 
lerium ov joy, and mi ski iz a meller 
golden sunsett. Mi beas hev kom- 
mensed 2 swarm nearly 3 munths 
earlier than iz kustomary for the 
latitoode ov Detroit. i haint took 
enny sirpluss yit, butt am preparin 
fur the “ sweet” okasion with vigger. 
Thee fremonter ov mi enthoosyasm 
iz bilen at 65 F. in thesun. 3 swarms 
kum owt 2-da and awl went intwo 
won hive. This iz a bigg thing, & 
speeks volumes for mi managemunt, 
& strain or prolifick queens. I am 
goin 2 drive under thee wire next fall, 
with the biggest hunney report on 
reckerd. You may kommense sellin 
pools now. Mi feelings indikate a 
pressure ov 200 lbs. 2 the squar inch 
ov surfase. iB. Hrx. 





Not One Queenless.—A bout Feb. 20, 
I took a part of my bees out of the 
cellar, and found them in fine condi- 
tion. I opened 2 hives and found 
brood in2 combs; it came on cold 
and I put them back. March 2, I 
carried them allout, opened them, and 
every one had a queen and brood 
in 2 and some 3 combs. I had 2 
Cyprians and 3 blacks that I bought 
this winter,and I could not see that 
any Cyprians or blacks had any more 
brood or were in any better shape. I 
have 21 coloniesand 3nuclei. I would 
mark 16 out of the 17 I put in last fall 
‘** extra,” and 1 small; it was made up 
from a nucleus late in the fall, queen 
had just begun to lay. This reminds 
me of the condition of my bees last 
spring when I took them out, this 
was on April9. The mostof them 
had brood in two combs. One I 
noticed had not began to lay; I 
thought it very strange ; it was a very 
fine, large colony of Italians, but soon 
she began, and I watched it with no 
little interest. When honey time 





came the hive was full of bees, and 
sold it for $12.00. It gathered about 
300 lbs. of honey. One other had just 
laid eggs, and another did not lay for 
a few days, and from these facts[I 
think early breeding to much extent 
of no use; still, when we open our 
hives and find about the expected 
amount of brood, we say they are 
doing well. I will sometime give my 
little experience with 3 banded bees. 
Roekton, Il. R. GAMMON. 





Drone Excluders.—Did you not 
make a mistake in the size of holes 
for drone excluders in last week’s 
BEE JOURNAL. L. DENSMORE, 

Livonia, N. Y., Feb. 27, 1882. 


[It is possible; we have never used 
them, but took the dimensions from 3 
samples in the BEE JOURNAL museum 
—two were of English and the other 
American manufacture.—ED. 





Hive Improvement.—1. Will you 
give a description of ‘*‘an improve- 
ment on the Langstroth style of frame 
and a model for illustrating a new 
style of hive for wintering out-of- 
doors,” referred to on page 411 of 
the JOURNAL, with size and opinion of 
same. 2. Would it be any disadvant- 
age to run the brood frames across 
the Langstroth hive? The frames 
would then be 13% long, and nice to 
operate. It would also be a conveni- 
ent length for nucleus hives, and con- 
sequently interchangeable. We have 
a cold snap just now. Weather so far 
has been very tine, and bees are look- 
ing just splendid. N. EMMERSON. 

Exeter, Kans. 


[{1. If you will address D. A. Jones, 
Beeton, Ont., he will probably give 
you the desired information ; we can- 
not. 

2. You would then have to put the 
entrance in the side; which would 
make practically a “ long-idea”’ hive. 
There are several in use approximat- 
ing nearly the same thing.—Eb. } 





Good Instruction.—The article by 
Mr. G. M. Doolittle in the BEE JOUR- 
NAL for Feb. 8, is worth to me more 
than a year’s subscription. My bees 
are in the best condition, at this sea- 
son of the year, that I have ever 
known them to be. We usually have 
an abundant poplar bloom about the 
middle of May, but heretofore the 
bees would not be strong enough to 
gather it; but Mr. Doolittle has told 
us how to secure it. 

W. C. R. Kempe. 

Orleans, Ind., March 3, 1882. 





Binders for 1882.—We have hada 
lot of Emerson binders made espe- 
cially for the Bee JourNAL for 1882. 
They are lettered in gold on the back, 
and make a nice and convenient way 
to preserve the JouRNAL as fast as 
received. They will be sent post paid 
by mail for 75 cents. 
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RATES FOR ADVERTISING, 


20c. per agate line of space, each insertion. 


Aline of Agate type will contain about elght 
words; fourteen lines will occupy 1 inch of space. 


Special Notices, 50 cents per line. 


DISCOUNTS will be given on advertisements 
for the Weekly as follows, if paid in advance : 


for é weeks peccceccccccecess 4 per cent. discount. 


‘ae = (3 months)...30 “ pa 
“26 “ (6months)....40 “ ms 
“39 “ (9months)...460 “ ™ 
"a. .* CS PORE kceseed > * 


Discount, for 1 year,in the Monthly alone, 25 
ger cent., 6 months, 10 per cent. 


Discount, for 1 year, in the Semi-Monthly alone, 
40 per cent., 6 months, 20 per cent, 


Advertisements withdrawn before the expiration 
of the contract, wil] be charged the full rate for 
the time the advertisement is inserted. 


Transient Advertisements payable in advance. 
—Yearly Contracts payable quarterly, in advance. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


974 West Madison Street., Chicago, Ill. 





Special Hotices. 


ae 





The Apiary Register devotes 2 pages 
to each colony, ruled and printed, and 
isso arranged that a single glance will 
give a complete history of the colony. 


For 50 colonies (120 pages)......$1 00 
** 100 colonies (220 pages)...... 1 50 
** 200 colonies (420 pages)...... 2 00 


The larger ones can be used for a 
few colonies, give room for an increase 
of numbers, and still keep the record 
all together in one book, and are there- 
fore the most desirable ones to pro- 
cure at the start. 


New Price Lists.— We have received 
new Apiarian Catalogues and Price 
Lists from the following : 


Chas. H. Lake, Baltimore, Md. 
Jas. 8. Lord, Linden, N. Y. 
J.P. Moore, Morgan, Ky. 
Bright Bros., Mazeppa, Minn. 
H. M. Morris, Rantoul, Ill. 
W.J. Davis, Youngsville, Pa. 
Smith & Smith, Kenton, O. 

E. T. Flanagan, Belleville, Ill. 
W. J. Pettitt, Dover, England. 
E. A. Thomas, Colerain, Mass. 


The following Catalogues of Garden, 
Field and Flower Seeds are also re- 
ceived. . ; 


Wm. Rennie, Toronto, Canada. 
A. C. Nellis, Canajoharie, N. Y. 








To Promote a Vigorous Growth of 
the hair, use Parker’s Hair Balsam. 
It restores the youthful color to gray 
fair, removes dandruff, and cures 
itching of the scalp. llwit 


> The Texas State Bee-Keepers’ 
Convention will be held at McKinney, 
Texas, on Tuesday, April 25. 1882. 





Honey and Beeswax Market. 


OFFICE OF AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, ? 
Monday, 10 a, m., March 13, 1882. 5} 


The following are the latest quota- 
tions for honey and beeswax received 
up to this hour: 

Quotations of Cash Buyers. 


CHICAGO. 


HONE Y—tThe market hasan upward tendency, 
and lam now paying the following prices in cash : 
Light comb honey, in single comb sections,17@21 
eents ; in larger boxes 2c. less. Extracted, 8@10c. 

BEESWAX —Prime quality, 18@22c. 

AL. H. NEWMAN, 972 W. Madison St. 
CINCINNATI. 

HONEY—The retail demand for extracted, in 
small packages, is fair, but only an occasional bar- 
relis sold for manufacturing purposes. It brings 
7@11c. on arrival. Demand forcomb honey ison! 
ina retail way, and —_ choice whiteis saiable. It 
would bring 20c. on arrival. 

BEESWAX—Brings 18@22c. 


The demand ex- 
ceeds the offerings. Cc. F. Mo 


TH. 


Quotations of Commission Merchants. 


CHICAGO. 

HONEY—Choice white comb, in 1 to 1 Ib. sec- 
tions, 20@22c.; same in 2 to3 lb. boxes, 17@20c.; 
dark and mixed, in_1 to 3 Ib. boxes, 124%@15c. Ex- 
tracted, white, 10@11c.; dark, 9c. 

R. A. BURNETT, 165 South Water St. 


NEW YORK. 


HONEY-There is a liberal supply of honey here 
for which trade is very little demand, and prices 
rule weak and irregular. 

We quote as follows: White comb, in small 
boxes, 18@19c ; dark, in small boxes, 12@14c. Ex- 
tracted, white, 10@lic.; dark, 7«9c. 

BEESW AX.—Prime quality, 21@23c. 

THORN & Co., 11 and 13 Devoe avenue. 


BOSTON. 


HONEY—Trade quiet. We quote at 20@22c., ac- 
eording to quality. 
BEESW AX—Prime quality, 25c. 
CROCKER & BLAKE, 57 Chatham Street. 


CLEVELAND. * 


HONE Y—The market remains unchanged ; 1 and 
2 lb. sections, of best white, seli readily at 21@ 
22¢c.; glassed white, 16@17c.; buckwheat very dull 
at 15@16c. for unglassed. Extracted, small pack- 
ages, 12c.; large packages, lic. per lb. 

BEESW AX—Scarce at 25@30c. 

A. C. KENDEL, 115 Ontario Street. 

SAN FRANCISCO. 

HONEY-—A sale of acar-load of comb, princi- 

lly dark, is noted at 12c. It was purchased on 

astern account. Also, « 10 case lot of choice ex- 
tracted at 9%{c. Inquiry is very light. 

We quote white comb, 16@20c.; dark to go0d,10@ 
14c. Extracted, choice to extra white, 834@10c.; 
dark and candied, 7@8c. BEEKSWAX—23@25e. 

STEARNS & SMITH, 423 Front Street. 
8T. LOUIS. 


HONE Y—Dull and lower to sell; season about 
over. Strained offered at 8c. and unsold. Comb 
quotably in fair demand at 18@22c. 

BEESW AX—Stiff at 20@21c. for prime. 

R. C. GREER & Co., 117 N. Main Street. 


#2 @ 2oe— 


gt The spring meeting of the 
Mahoning Valley Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation, will be held at Berlin Center, 
Mahoning Co., Ohio,in the Town Hall, 
on Saturday, March 25, at 1 p. m., 
sharp. Allinterested in the science 
of apiculture are invited to be presert 
and participate in the discussions of 
the day. The following questions will 
be discussed: ‘*‘The merits of the 
different races of bees.” ‘* The best 
method of securing surplus honey.” 
‘* Which is most profitable to the bee- 
keeper, comb or extracted honey ?” 
An —7 on pasturage or forage for 
bees will be given. 

LEONIDAS CARSON, Pres. 





g@ The spring meeting of the 
Cortland Union Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation will be heldin Cortland,N. Y., 





May 9th, 1882. M.C. BEAN, Secy. 








Local Convention Directory. 


1882. Time and Place of Meeting. 


March 12—Anderson Co., Ky., at Lawrenceburg,Ky. 
J.M. Johnson, Sec. 


15—New Jersey State, New Brunswick, N.J. 
April 1—Barren Co., Ky., at Sinking Spring, Ky. 


11—Eastern Michigan, at Detroit, Mich. 
A. B. Weed, Sec., Detroit, Mich. 


19, 20—Tuscarawas and Muskingum Valley, 
' at Coshocton, O. 
J. A. Bucklew, Sec., Clarks, O. 


25—Texas State, at McKinney, Texas. 
Wm. R. Howard, Sec. 


26, 27—Western Michigan, at Grand Rapids. 
Wm. M. 8. Dodge, Sec., Coopersville, Mich. 


27—Kentucky Union, at Eminence, Ky. 
G. W. Demaree, Sec., Christiansburg, Ky. 


May 2,3 -Eastsrn N. Y. Union, at Cobleskill, N. Y. 
C. Quackenbush, Sec., Barnesville, N. Y. 


11—Champlain Valley, at Middlebury, Vt. 
T. Brookins, Sec., East Shoreham, Vt. 


16—N. W. Ill. and 8. W. Wis., at Rock City, Ill. 
Jonathan Stewart, Sec., Rock City, Ill. 


25—lowu Central, at Winterset. lowa. 
Henry Wallace, Sec. 





g@” In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are yequested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—ED. 





t The Union Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation will meet at Eminence, Ky., 
on the 27th day of April, 1882. A full 
attendance is very much desired. as 
important business will be transacted. 

G. W. DEMAREE, Sec. 

Christiansburg, Ky. 





g@ It is a fact that horse dealers are 
buying horses with ringbones and 
spavins, because they can make money 
by using Kendall’s Spavin Cure. 9w5t 


**How do You Manage,” said a lady 
to her friend, *‘ to appear so happy all 
the time ?” “I always have Parker’s 
Ginger Tonic handy,” was the reply, 
‘**and thus keep myself and family in 
good health. When I am well I al- 
ways feel good natured.” See other 
column. llwidt 








PRICE LIST OF 


Choice Italian Bees and Queens, 


mailed on application. Address, 


W. J. DAVIS, 


Youngsville, Warren Co., Pa. 


Bees and Queens a Specialty, 


I have a choice lot of Tested Italian Queens, also 
Full Colonies of Bees, I offer for sale cheap. [ 
shail breed and have forsale after June ist, young 

ueens from the best of Imported stock. Satis- 

action guaranteed. Price list free. 
liwsm I. 8. CROWFOOT, Hartford, Wis. 
OR SALE—150 Colonies of Italian Bees in 
improved Quinby hives, in hag condition. 
s9wly U.C. AXTELL, Roseville, Warren Co., Lil. 


FREE! FREE! 


Send for our 28-page Illustrated Catalogue of 
Bees, Queens and Bee-Keepers’ Supplies before 
purchasing elsewhere. Choice bees, gcod goods, 
and satisfaction guaranteed. 

liwtf E.A. THOMAS & CO., Coleraine, Mass. 


liw4t 











OR SALE-Bound volumes of the American 
Bee Journal and Gleanings in Bee-Culture. 
llwitp W. H. HOBSON, Irving,Montgomeryco.,IIl. 


FULL COLONIES OF YELLOW BEES, 


Not excelled in any feint of value; also barrels of 
Honey. JAME - MARVIN, St. Charies, 
Kane County, Ill. llw2tp 
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CLUBBING LIST FOR 1882. 


We supply the Weekly American Bee Jour- 
nal and any of the following periodicals, for 1882 
at the prices quoted in the last column of figures. 
The first column givesthe regular price of both 
All postage is prepaid by the publishers. 


whewnmecnder’ | | Com. 
The Weekly Bee Journal, ................ $2 


and Gleanings in Bee-Culture(A.1.Root) 3 —? 275 
Bee-Keepers’ Magazine (A.J.King). 3 00.. 260 
Bee-Keepers’Instructor(W.Thomas) 2 50.. 2 35 

The 4 above-named papers....... 450... 400 
Bee-Keepers’Exch’nge(Houk &Peet) 3 00.. 2 80 
Bee-Keepers’ Guide (A.G.Hill)...... 2 50.. 2 35 
Kansas Bee-Keeper........ ......++++ 260.. 2 40 

The7 above-named papers....... 6 30.. 550 

The Weekly Bee Journal one year and 
Prof. Cook’s Manual(bound in cloth) 3 25.. 3 00 
Bees and Honey, (T, G. Newman) .. 2 40.. 2 25 
Binder for Weekly, 1881............... 2 85.. 2 75 
Binder for Weekly for 1882 .. - 2%.. 20 





——————_#@ @—o—___ 


tt We are sumetimes asked who 
our authorized agents are? Every 
subscriber is such an agent; we have 
no others, and greatly desire that each 
one would at least send in one new 
subscriber with his own renewal. 


BESURE 


To send a postal card for our Illustrated Catalogue 

of Apiarian Supplies before purchasing elsewhere. 

1t contains illustrations and descriptions of every- 

thing new and valuable needed in an apiary, at the 
y 





lowest prices. Italian, Cyprian and Holy Land 

Queens and Bees. 

J.C. & H. P. SAYLES 
Bartford, Wis. 


1882-Southern Headquarters, -1882 


For Early Italian and Cyprian Queens ; 
Imported and Home-bred ; Nuclei and Full Colo- 
nies. For quality and purity, my stock of bees 
cannot be excelled. I make a specialty of manu- 
facturing the Dunham Foundation. Try it. If 
you wish to purchase Bees or Supplies, send for 
my new Catalogue, giving directions for introduc- 
ing queens, and remarks on the New Races of 


Bees. Address 
DR. J. P. H. BROWN, 
5smtf Augusta, Ga. 


NE-PIECE SECTIONS a specialty. Pound 


4sm15t 








size, $4.50 per 1,000. °L. Hives 50c. Circular 
free, BYRON WALKER & CO., Capac, Mich. 
8sm12t p 





D. A. PIKE, Box 19, Smithsburg, Wash. 
Co., Md., breeder of those 
Beautiful Albino and Italian Queens and 
Bees. which gave universal satisfaction last sea- 
son. Send for circular, 8sm6t 


ANOTHER NEW IDEA. 


Foundation all ready for business. Every sheet 
wired and bound around with a light wooden rim, 
ready to adjust instantly in your frame. No ad- 
vance in _ Smal)l sample for 6 cents. I shall 
also breed choice Italian and Holy Land Queens, 
practicing a new stimulative = Write now 
for prices and particulars. Addre 
9smiy JOHN H. MARTIN, Hartford, KR. Y¥. 


TALIAN BEES.—Having wintered without 
the loss of a colony, I will sell a few selcct col- 
onies in the spring, and Queens during the season. 
Address, R 
9sm3t 








R. M. A . 
Paint Lick, Garrard County, Ky. 


ELECTROTYPES 


Of Engravings used in the Bee Journal for sale at 
25 cents per square inch—no single cut sold for less 
than 50c. HOMAS G. NEWMA 

974 West Madison Street, Chicago, "m1. 


GOLD MEDAL Awarded 
the Author. A newandgreat 
Medical Work, warranted the 
best and cheapest,indispensa- 
ble to every man, entitled 
“The Science of Life, or Self- 
Preservation ;” bound in finest 
Freneh muslin. embossed, full 
gilt, 300 pp.,contains beautiful 
steel engravings,125 prescrip- 
tions,price only $1.25 sent by 
mail ; illustrated sample, 6c ; 
send now. Address Peabod 


INOW THYSELF. * Medical institute or Dr. W. 


PARKER, No. 4 Bulfinch st., Boston. 22wiy © 














SS ENGRAVINGS 


The Horse 


BY B. J.KENDALL, M. D. 


A TREATISE giving an index of diseases, 
and the symptoms ; cause and treatment of euch, a 
table giving all the principal drugs used for the 
horse, with the ootueey dose, effects and antidote 
when a poison ; atable with an engraving of the 
horse’s teeth at different ages, with rules for telling 
the age of the horse ; a valuable collection of re- 
cipes, and much valuable information, 


Price 25 cents.—Sent on receipt of price, by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


974 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


BEE FARM AND APIARY 


FOR SALE. 


The undersigned offers his Bee Farm for sale, 
situated one-half mile from Plainwel!, Allegan 
Co., Mich., containing 7 acres of land, with all 
kinds of choice fruit, good buildings, including 
honey house and 2 house- -apiaries, with 100 Colo- 
nies of Italian and Hybrid Bees. Price, including 
Bees, $3,000, or $2,500 without bees. For further 

articulars address the undersigned at Petoskey, 
Emmett Co., Mich. WM. E. FORBES. 

10w3tp 


HEADQUARTERS FOR THE 


Golden Italians & Original Albinos, 
BEES AND QUEENS. 


J.M.C. TAYLOR, 
Lewistown, Frederick Co., Md. 


Italian Bees. 


A few Choice Colonies for sale. Address, 


H. D. EDWARDS, 


10w4t Delhi, Jersey County, Ill. 








Send fo Circular. 
10wtf 








NTED-—A man to help work with Bees, 

make hives, paint, etc.; ane, am good second- 
hand Gem rae cheap. Ada 

10w2t D.G. WEBSTER, Blaine, Boone Co., Ill. 


CHEAP.-- CHEAP. 


We offer for sale 180 good Colonies of pure Italian 
and Cyprian Bees, mostly in Langstroth and Amer- 
ican Hives, at $4 each; 100 new, painted, Lang- 
stroth and American Hives at $1. 50 each ; 3,500 
Boss Sections, $2 per 500; about 30 Queens, tested, 
$1 each ; 300 lbs. Comb Foundation, 30c. per 
twonew "Extractors, Muth’sand Everett's, $4 each: 
one 12-inch roll Foundation Machine, $15. We 
will pay shipping charges on orders of $5 and up- 
wards. Satisfaction given or money refunded. 

llw6ét A. T. SEDGE WICK, Corning, Ohio. 








GOODRICH’S 


FOUNDATION 


FASTENER. 


A SIMPLE MACHINE 


Foe FASTENING COMB alltel etd to the 
OP AND ENDS OF BROOD FRAMES, OR IN 
SROTION BOXES, securely and rantd OF enn for 
- 8. GOO ICH 
Ww 





Urbana, mm. 


| |DODGE’S FEEDER 


STILL AHEAD! 


CN Ee ee 30¢. 
Per dozen, by CXpress.......c.sseccseees 2 00 
Catalogue and Price List of Bee-Keepers’ Supplies 

and Small Fruit Plants, free to any addre 
Sw4t U. E. DODGE, Fredonia, N.Y. 


Basswood and Catalpa 


One year old, nice Trees, by mail, postpaid, $2.50 
per 100; by express or freight, $1.50 per 100; by 
express or freight, $9.00 per 1,000. Catalpa equals 
Basswood for honey, and the wood is proof against 
decay. Address, H. M. MORRIS, 











10w5t Nurseryman, Rantoul, Ill. 
1882. Consult your interest, and send for my 
new circular and Ss list of Colonies, 
Nuclei and Quoens. Addre 
9smst . D. McLEAN, Columbia, Tenn. 





SEEDS FOR 


Honey Plants. 


I keep at all times a full supply of 
Seeds for Honey Plants, including 
Melilot Clover, 

White Clover. 
Alsike Clover. 
Mammoth Mignonette, &c. 


Send for my catalogue which gives 
prices and instructions for planting— 
sent free upon application. 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 


972 West Madison Street, Chicago, Lil. 





FLAT - BOTTOM 


COMB FOUNDATION, 


high side-walls,4 to 16 square feet to 
the pound. Circular and samples free. 
J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook, Mont. Co., N. Y. 








13 COLONIES OF ITALIAN BEES 
for sale at $5.00 per colony, in lots to suit; 
all in good condition, and in Langstroth hives 
as 10 frames. 
9w3tp PAUL DUNKEN, Freeman, Mo. 


whee . > i 4 


dene Buchu, Man- 
Stillingia, and 
en — the best medi- 
cines known are com- 
bined in Parker’s Ginger 
Tonic, into a medicine 
of such varied powers, as 
to make it the greatest 
Blood Purifier and the 
BestHealth &Strength 
Restorer Ever Used. 
It cures Rheumatism, 
Sleeplessness, & diseacss 
ofthe Stomach, Bowels, 
H B Risen pao, & vem 
is entirely different from 
ai air alsams F Bitters, Gin er Essences 
Most 1 Economical Hair and other ng Ym it 
ing. Never fails to restore the never intoxicates. 
youthful color to gray hair, & Co. Chemists, x. Y. 




















50c. and $1 sizes. 
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FOUNDATION 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


Dealers in bee-supplies will do well to send for 
our wholesale prices of Foundation. We now 
have the most extensive manufactory of founda- 
tion in the count We send to all parts of the 
United States. e make 


ALL STANDARD STYLES, 


and our wax is nowhere to be equalled for cleanli- 
ness, purity and beauty. Extra thin and brightfor 
sections. All shapes and sizes. 


Samples free on request. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


lwly Hamilton, Hancock Co. Ill. 


GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS, 


“pete Nucleus, with Test- 
OE BBO, cvccscscéccegaeses 
2-frame N aclous, with Test- 
~ | eee 
Full Colony, with Tested 
Queen, before July 1 
Same, after July 1........... 
Tested Queen, before July 1, 3.00 
after July 1.. 2.50 

per half doz., 
13.50 












12.00 
10, 


after July 1 


Address, by Registered Letter 
or Postoffice Order, 


DR. |. P. WILSON, 


iwtf Burlington, Iowa. 


BEES for SALE. 


I have for sale about 300 Colonies of the 


Celebrated Arkansas Brown Bees, 


which I will dispose of in lots of TEN COLONIES 
OR MORE at very reasonable prices. They are in 
ten-frame Langstroth and box hives. ‘These bees 
are said to be large, remarkably amiable, good sec- 
tion workers, and excellenteomb builders. Owing 
to the mildness of the Arkansas winter, they wilt 
be very strong in bees, and spring dwindling will 
be avoided. These bees can be delivered on board 
steamer, near Memphis, before the middle of 
March, and before the early honey flow and swarm- 
ing commences. Write soon for bargains, as I 
will close out both my Southern Apiaries by March 
15th, or remove them North. 

lam also booking orders for Italian Queens, Nu- 
clei and Colonies, to be supplied from Chicago in 
June. Address, 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 


972 West Madison St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


“ 





Bees and 1d Queens 


FULL COLONIES S of I ITALIAN BEES, 
From my Apiaries. 
QUEENS and NUCLEI IN SEASON. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. Circular — appli- 


cation. J. H. ROBERTSO 
Sowtf Pewamo, lonia Co., Mich. 


J. V. CALDWELL, 


CAMBRIDGE, ILL., 


Wants every reader of the good old AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL to send his nameand Postoffice ad- 
dress for a copy of his new Lliustrated Circular of 
Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. It may pay you to read it 
before ordering your supplies. 


_2 Beeswax wanted. 











Sw26t 


PRIZE QUEENS FOR 1882, 


From the Evergreen Apiary. 


REV. E. L. BRIGGS, of Wilton Junction 
fowa, will furnish Italian Queens from either of 
his Prize Mothers, as early in the coming season as 
they can be bred, at the Let | rates : — 
Queens, $3; Warranted Q ;Q ith- 
out guarantee, $1; T'wocomb N sasek with Test- 











“RED TAPE!” 


Who will be the 
first to copy? 


25,000 IN USE. 


f 72 buy the Origi- 
Patent Bingham 
Bee Smoker, you will 
aid the inventor of 
improved bee smok- 
ers—get the best, that 
never go out—always 
please—never is com- 
plained of—thestand- 
ard of excellence the 
world over — better 
and handsomer this 
season than ever be- 
fore. Price per mail, 
postpaid. from 65 cts. 
to $2. Our patents 
cover all the smokers 
that will burn sound 
stove-wood, or do not 
go out. If you buy 
our ge hon- 
ey knives first, you 
will have to buy no Patented, 1878, 
others. Send for free description and testi 
als, to BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 
Abronia, Mich. 


The Original 
BINGHAM 


Bee Smoker 






moni- 








DAVIS’ PATENT HONEY CARRIAGE, 
REVOLVING COMB-HANGER, 
Tool Box and Recording Desk Combined. 


Carries honey from the hive to the Extractor, aset 
of apiarian tools, metal-lined drawers for broken 
combs and fragments of wax, revolving comb- 
hanger, which holds comb firmly while pruning or 
cutting out queen cells, writing desk, and was 
ba~in ; will not break nor bruise combs ; adjusts 
to fit all sizes of extracting and brood com bs, and 
is less laborious to handle than the ordinary hand- 
baskets. Write your address on a postal card, and 
address it to JOHN ° Vis, 

30wly Patentee and Proprietor, Spring Hill, Tenn. 


$7171 


EVERY ONE NEEDING ANYTHING 


in the line of Apiarian Supplies, should send 

for my Descriptive Circular and Price List. Sent 

free. Address, . A. " 
3wi13tp Milledgeville, Carroll county, Ill. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Italian Queens, Bees and Fancy Poultry Eggs. 


Send for Circular. J. F. KIGHT, 
8w6t 
AGENTS to take orders 


Poseyville, Ind. 
WAN TED for the best selling book on 


FARM and HOME topics ever published. Sells 
atsigh'. Ladies can handlsit. Hasno superior in 
any language ; 1,050 pages, with nearly ay yl 
trations. Terms free on application. 50 Pe 
Cent. to Agents. 

F. L. HORTON & CO., Pub’rs, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Given’s FoundationPress, 


The latest improvement in Foundation. orp 
and common Foundation is not surpassed. 
only invention to make Foundation in the “Wired 
frame. All Presses warranted to give satisfaction. 
Send for Catalogue and Samples. 


lwiy D.S.GIVEN & C., Hoopeston. Ill. 





A YEAR and expenses toagents, 
outfit free,addressP’ O Vickery 
Augusta, Maine. 36wly 











4w5tx 





The Bee-Keeper's Guides 


MANUAL OF THE APIARY, 
By A. J. COOK, 


Of Lansing, Professor of Entomology tn the 
State Agricultural College of Michigan. 


— :o0-— 
320 Pages; 133 Fine Illustrations. 

—:0:— 
This isa new edition of Prof. Cook’s Manual of 
the Apiary, enlarged and elegantly illustrated. 
The first edition of 3,000 copies was exhausted in 
about 18 months —a sale unprecedented in the 
annals of bee-culture. This new work has been 
produced with great care, patient study and per- 
sistent research. It comprises a full delineation 
of the anatomy and physiology of the honey bee, 
illustrated with many costly wood engravings — 
the products of the Honey Bee ; the races of bees; 
full desccriptions of honey-producing plants,trees, 
shrubs, etc.,splendidly illustrated—and last,though 
not least, detailed instructions for the various 
manipulations necessary in the apiary. 

This work is a masterly production, and one that 
no bee-keeper, however limited his means. can 
afford to dowithout. Itis fully “up with the times” 
on every conceivable subject that can interest the 
apiarist. It is not only instructive, but intensely 
interesting and thoroughly practical. 


= $0 ja 
Read the following opinions of the Book; 


All agree that it is the work of a master and of 
real value.—L’ Apiculture, Paris. 


I think Cook's Manual is the best of our Ameri- 
can works.— LEWIS ‘IT. COLBY. 

It appears to have cut the ground from under 
future buok-makers.— British Bee. Journal. 


Prof. Cook's valuable Manual has been my con- 
stunt guide in my operations and successful man- 
agement of the apiary.—J. P. WEST. 


I have derived more practical knowledge from 
Prof. Cook’ Spee Manual of the Apiary than trom 
any other book.—E. H. WYNKOOP. 


This book is just what everyone interested in 
bees ought to have, and which, no one who optains 
it, will ever regret having purcnased.— Mich. Far. 


To all who wish to engage ‘n bee-culture, a 
manual is a necessit Prot. Cook's Munual is an 
exhaustive work.—Herald, Monticello, Ii. 


With Cook’s Manual I am more than pleased. It 
is fuily up with the times in every garioete. The 
richest reward awaits its author.—A. E. WENZEL. 


My success has been so great as to almost aston- 
ish myself, und much of it is due to the clear, dte- 
interested information coneease in Cook's 
ual.—WM. VAN ANTWERP, M. D 


It is the latest book on the bee, and treats of both 
the bee and hives, with their implements. It is of 
value to all bee-raisers.— Ky. Live ecord, 

It is a credit to the author as well the publisher. 
I have never yet mot witha work, -. La 
or foreign, which 1 like so much.—L’A Du 
BOIs, editor of the Bul.etin D’ apteuiour. Pi 

It not only gives the natural history of these in- 
custrious insects, but also a thorough, practical, 
and clearly expressed series of Gerectipus for their 
management; also a botanical description of honey 
producing plants, and an extended account of the 

enemies of bees.—Democrat, Pulaski, N. Y. 


“We have perused with great pleasure this vade 
mecum of the bee-keeper. It is replete with the 


taking an interest in this su 
we suy, Obtain this ——> work, read it carefully 
and practice as adv gricultu urist, Quebec. 


This book is pronounced by the press and ractieal 
bee-men to be the most complete and practi 
treatise on bee-culture in Europe or America ; 
scientific — on modern bee management that 
every e ced bee- wan will welcome, and it is 
essential to oder amateur in bee-cuiture. It is 
bandsomely printed, ~~! bound. and is a credit 

to the West.— Western Agricul.ur 

This work is undoubtedly the most complete 





THE KANSAS BEE-KEEPER, 


Devoted entirely tothe pene Satepente > those wae 
7 bees. The question departme: 

r. Wm. R. Howard, “9 es jal’ interest to 
Sasinners in bee-culture. Jas. eddon will write 
a practical article for every number for 1882; 20 
pages handsomel ooten up in book form. Every 
number worth tho price of a year’s subscription. 
— copies and premium list free to any ad- 


ress. Agents wanted. Address, 
SCOVELL & & ANDERSON, 








€d Queen, $4. Orders filled in rotation, as received, 
if accompanied with the cash. Sw26t 


l for the instruction of yy whieh 

has oe been published. It gives a full explana- 

tion regarding the careand management of fs 

of bees There is no subject relating to the culture 

bees left untouched, and in the compilation of 

work Prof. Cook has had the advantage of all 

V4 previous knowlede of apiarists, which he uses 

—— mote and make popular this most 
interesting rot alt lLoccupations.—American Inveni 

—to03— 
PrRIcE—Bound in cloth, $1.25 ; in paper cover, 
$1.00, by mail prepaid. Published by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 





28wtf Columbus, Kansas. 





974 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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FRANCES DUNHAM, 


Inventor and Sole Manutacturer of 


THE DUNHAM 





FOUNDATION 


MACHINE. 


Patented Aug. 23d, 1881. 
327" Send for New Circular for January, 1882. 


CAUTION. 


Having obtained LETTERS PATENT Number 
246,099 for Dunham Foundation Machine, making 
comb foundation with base of cells of natural 
shape, and side-walls brought up to form an even 
surface ; also on the foundation made on said ma- 
chine, I hereby give notice to all purties infringing 
my rights, either by manufacturimg said machines 
or foundation, as well as to all parties purchasing 
machines as above, other than of my manufacture, 
that I am prepared to protect my rights, and shall 
prosecute all infringements to the full extent of 
the luw. FRANCES A. DUNHAM, 

2wi3t DePere, Wis. 


Scribner’s Lumber and Log Book. 


EARLY A MILLION SOLD. Most complete 

book of its kind ever published. Gives meas- 
arement of all kinds of lumber, logs, and planks 
by Doyle’s Rule, cubical contents of square and 
round timber, staves and headtng bolt tables, 
wages, rent, board capacity of cisterns, cordwood 
tables, interests, etc. Standard book throughout 
United States and Canada. Ask your booksellers 
for it. Sent for 35 cents post-paid. 


G.W. FISHER, Box 238, Rochester, N.Y. 


§2@ Also for sale at the Bet JOURNAL Office. 2g 
2w6ém. 


BASSWOOD SEEDLINGS 


Four to eight inches, 81.50 per 100; three to 
four feet, 87.00 per 100. Address, 
Z. K. JEWETT. Nurseryman, 
6w8tp Sparta, Wis. 


PURE HOLY-LAND QUEENS. 


I make a specialty of rearing pure Holy Land 
eens,and have now more than 100 colonies in 
their purity. All Queens bred from D. A. Jones’ 
Imported Queens. Dollar Queens, before June 20, 
G1.25 each ; after that date, single Queen, $1.00 ; 6 
for $5.00; 12 or more, 75 cents each; Warranted 
Queens, 25 cents more eadh. Tested Queens, $2.50 
each ; Italian Queens, same price. 


I. R. GOOD, 


Nappanee, Elkhart Couty, Ind. 


Muth’s Honey Extractor, 


Square Glass Honey Jars, Tin Buckets, 
Langstroth Bee Hives, Honey Sections, etc., 
Apply to Cc. F. MUTH, 
976 and 978 Central Ave., CINCINNATI, O. 
s# Send 10c. for Practical Hintsto Bee-Keepers. 
aiwly 














Swiy 





100 Colonies 


FOR SALE. ALSO, 


COMB FOUNDATION 


And all Useful Supplies. 


Circulars sent on receipt of address only, by 
lw35t JAMES HEDDON, Dowagiac, Mich. 


100 Colonies of Italiian Bees for Sale, 
net IN SIMPLICITY HIVES. 


tv Queens: Italian, Cyprian and Al- 
bino; Comb Foundution: Given, 
Vandervort, Dunham and Root; 
Hives, Smokers, Frames, Seeds of 
=) Honey Plants, and everything re- 
quired inan apiary Send for price 
E. T. FLANAGAN, 

(Rose Hill Apiary), 

5wly Box 819, Belleville, St. Clair County, LI. 


1382. 


Illustrated Catalogue 


AND 


PRICE List 


APIARIAN. SUPPLIES 


SEND FOR ONE 





list. Address, 








@™ It contains Prices and Descriptions of all 
the necessary Implements used inan Apiary, and 
is fully up with the times. No bee-keeper should 
be without it. Your name and address, written 
plainly, on a Postal Card, is all that is required. 


972 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





EVERY FARMER AND MILLER 
HOULD have FISHER’S GRAIN TABLES, 192 


casting up grain, produce, hay; cost of pork, inter- 
est; wages tables, wood measurer, ready reckoner, 
plowing tables and more miscellaneous matter and 
useful tables for farmers and others than any 
similar book ever published. Ask 
for it. Sent post-paid for 40 cents. Agents can 
make money selling this book. G. W. FISHER, 
Box 238, Rochester, N.Y. 


2w6m. 


Rev. A.SALISBURY 


Camargo, Douglas county, Ill. 


20 Years Experience in Queen Rearing, 


Our Motto is: 


—* Low Prices, Quick Retu 
tomers Never ee ry 











Cy 
Italian, Cyprian or Palestine, 8 frames,$8 
worked on 


Safe arrival guaranteed. 








Tuscola, Ill. lwly. 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, = - 


pages, pocket form; full of useful tables for 


our bookseller 


t@” Also for sale at the BEEK JoURNAL Office. gg 


rns ; Cus- 


Italian Queens 1; Tested....$2 
oreren Queen ; Tested... = 
Palestine Queens. .$1; Tested... $2 

Extra Queens, for swarming sea- 





son, ready, if we are timely notified. 
One-frame Nucleus, either Italian, 

rian or Palestine, $4; Colony of bees, either 
Wax 
unham machine, 10 cents per pound ; 
on Root machine, thin, for boxes, 15 cents per Ib. 





2 c. paid for bright wax. Money Orders en 


Books for Bee- Keepers 
} | 
Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


974 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL, 


Bee-Keeper’s Guide ; or, Cook’s Manual 
of the Apiary. — Entirely re-written, elegantly 
illustrated and fully * up with the times” on every 
subject of bee-culture. Itis not culy uatractive, 
but intensely interesting and thoroughly practical. 
The book isa memory production, and one thut no 
bee-keeper, however limited his means, can afford 
todowithout. Cloth, $1.25 ; paper cover, $1, 


Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping, by L. C. Root— 
Tbe anthor treats the subject of bee-keeping so 
thatit cannot fail tointerestall. Its style is plain 
and forcible, making all its readers realize that its 
author is master of the subject.—#1.50. 


Novice’s ABC of Bee-Culture, by A.I. Root 
—This embraces “everything pertaining to the care 
ot the honey-bee,” and is valuable to beginners and 
those more advanced. Cloth, $1.25; paper, $1. 


King’s Bee-Keepers’ Text-Book, by A.J. 
King.—This edition is revised and brought down te 
the presenttime. Cloth, $1.00}; paper, 75c. 


Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee, 
- This is a standard scientific work. Price, $2. 


Blessed Bees, by John Allen.— A romance oi. 
bee-keeping, full of practical information and 
contagious enthusiasm, Cloth, $1.00. 


Bees and Honey ; or, successful manage- 
ment of the Aplary, by Thomas G. Newman.— 
This embraces the following subjects ; Location 
of the Apiary— Honey Plants — Queen Rearing— 
Feeding — Swarming — Dividing — Transferring— 
Italianizing — Introducing Queens — Extracting— 
Quieting and Handling Bees — Marketing Honey, 
ete. ltis published in English and German,.— 
Price tor either edition, 40 cents, postpaid. 


Dzierzon Theory :— presents the fundamen- 
tal principles ot bee-culture, and turnishes the 
facts and arguments tudemonstratethem. 15c. 


Honey, as Food and Medicine, by Thomas 
G. Newman.— This pumphiet discuurses upon the 
Ancient History of Bees and Honey ; the nature, 
quality. sources, an4 preparation of Honey forthe 
Market; Honey as 10c0. giving recipes tor making 
Hone Cakes, Cookies, Puddings, Foam,Wines.etc; 
and Honey as Medicine with many useful Recipes. 
It is intended for consumers, and should be scat- 
tered by thousands, creating a demand for honey 
everywhere. Publishedin English and German, 
Price tor either edition, 6c.; per dozen, 5Gc. 


Wintering Bees. — This contains the Prize 
Essays on thissubject, read before the Centennial 
Bee-Keepers’ Association. The Prize—#25 in gold 
—wasawarded to Prot Cook's Essay, which is here 
given intull. Price, 1O0c. 


The Hive I Use— Being a description of the 
hive used by G. M. Doolittle. Price, Se. 


Extracted Heney: Harvesting, Handl- 
Ing and Marketing.—A 24-page pamphiet, by 
Ch. & C. P. Dadant, giving in detail the methods 
and management adupted in their apiary. This 
contains many useful hints.—Price 15c. 


Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers, by Chas. 
F. Muth; 32 pues. it gives Mr. Muth’s views on 
the management of bees, Price, 1Oc. 


Food Adulteration ; What we eat and should 
noteat. This book should bein every family, and 
Ought tocreutea sentiment against adulteration of 
tood products, and demand alaw to protect the 
consumer against the numerous health-destroying 
adulterations offered ustood. 200 pages. 50c. 


Moore’s Universal Assistant, and Com- 
plete Mechanic, contains over 1,000,000 Indus- 
dustrial Facts, Calculations, Processes, i'r.” - Se- 
crets, Legal Items, Business Forms, etc., f vast 
utility to every Mechanic, Farmer and Business 
Man. Gives 200,000 items for Gas, Steam, Civil 
and Mining Engineers, Machinists, Millers, Black- 
smiths, Founders, Miners, Metallurgists, Assayers, 
Piumbers, Gas and Steam Fitters, Bronzers, Gild- 
ers, Metal and Wood Workers of every hini«, 

The work contains 1,016 pages, is a veritable 
Treasury of Useful Knowledge, and wor:h its 
weight in gold toany Mechanic, Business Man, or 
Farmer. Price, postage paid, $2.50. 


Kendall’s Horse Book. — No book could be 
more useful to horse owners. It hus 35 engravings 
illustrating positions of sick hoses, and treats all 
diseases in 2 plain and comprehensive manner. It 
has recipes, atable of doses, and much valuable 
horse information. Puapcr, 25e. 


Bevpie Easy Calculator.—These are handy 
tables for all kinds of merchandise and interest. 
It is really a lightning calculator, well bound, with 
slate and pocket. Cloth, $1.; Morocco, $1.50. 


| Chicken Cholera, by A.J. Hill.—A treatise on 
| its cause, symptoms and cure. Price, 2Sc. 


Address, 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


94 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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